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We’d  like  to 


take  you  behind  the  scenes'. 


1 


Every  once  in  a  while  we  run 
across  some  new  or  prospective 
customer  of  ours  who  is  just  plain 
dumbfounded  to  discover  what  Canco 
service  really  means.  Of 
course  he’s  heard  of  the 
American  Can  Company 
ever  since  he  started  busi¬ 
ness.  But  often  he’s  had  an 
idea  that  “cans  is  cans”  - 
he’s  never  stopped  to  find 
out  how  much  more  than 
cans  his  dollars  could  really 
buy. 

Maybe  you  who  are  read¬ 
ing  this  page  right  now 
never  heard  the  inside  story  of  the 
American  Can  Company.  Unless  you 
happen  to  be  one  of  our  many  custom¬ 
ers — unless  you  are  now  enjoying  the 
full  measure  of  Canco  service — you 


Number  1  of  a  Series 

The  story  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Can  Company — of 
n '  Ich  this  is  Chapter  I 
i  1  a  story  which  will 
h,-  interesting  to  every¬ 
one  connected  with  the 
packing  of  quality 
canned  foods.  These 
advertisements  will  ap¬ 
pear  regularly  in  this 
magazine.  It  will  be 
well  worth  your  while 
to  read  them. 


may  not  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
what  this  Company  can  bring  to  a 
packer  of  quality  canned  foods. 

We’d  like  to  lay  the  facts  before  you. 

We’d  like  to  take  you 
behind  the  scenes.  The 
story  of  Canco’s  amazing 
research  laboratories,  of 
Canco  containers,  closing 
machines,  plant  layouts 
and  all  the  countless 
phases  of  our  service,  wdll 
give  you  at  least  a  splendid 
basis  for  comparison, 
whether  you  eventually 
become  a  customer  of  ours 


or  not. 

W  e  invite  you  to  follow  the  new  series 
of  advertisements.  We  think  you  are 
going  to  find  it  interesting — and  en¬ 
lightening. 


American  Can  Company 
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'We  excel  Our  I/atels 

rv,‘X)es  arc  tKe  Hi^sKest  rStaivdai 

y\rt  isticylllcrit  ^r  0on^crcial  \&lue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

<3tecKer  LitKogreiphic  C2>. 

Roclxester,  N.'YT 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

JjV  MAIN  OFFICE  jk 

^SfcBALTIMOR^ 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


NEW 
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This  filler  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience.  Was  used  in 
many  Canneries  East,  South 
and  West. 

RESULT 

Ordering  More  Fillers. 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING  PLATE 
COMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT 
JUICE  REGULATOR 
SHORT  FUNNELS  WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


Remarks— Maryland  Packers  Say  “Best  Filler  for  tomatoes  I  ever  used.” 
New  York  Packers  Say  “For  String  Beans  it  is  perfect.” 

Write  for  Prices  and  Circular 


Manufacturers  of 


Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 


Beet  Slicer 
Process  Clock 
Corn  &  Milk  Shakers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer 


Tomato  Trimmer  &  Scalder 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Can  Cleaner 


Rotary  Syruper 
Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Angle  Hanger 
Can  Sterilizer 
Friction  Clutch 


WHAT’S  NEW  ? — 

— AVARS  FILLER 


FOR 

CUT  STRING 
BEANS 


FOR 

TOMATOES 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

ROBERTA.  SINDALL,  President  HARRY  R.  SIANSBURY.  Vice-President 

Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


McStay  Robins 

Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 


Manufacturers  of 


Robins  Pumpkin  Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Enamel  Buckets 

Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Skin  Pump 
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1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAT  ER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  IS.  192S 

(REEVES  Transmissiidi) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Gradere 
Green  Bean  Cleanera 
Conveyore 


A.  K.  ROBINS  A  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore.  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  Of 

Can  Markera 
Lift  Trucka 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 
SPECIAL  AGENTS 


Green  Pea  Vinera 
Green  Pea  Feedera 
Green  Bean  Snippera 


JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO. 
Oedea.  Utah 


BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  A  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


Make  it  Impossible 


for  your  Pickers  or  Inspectors  to  miss  poor  tomatoes  or  poor  corn.  A 
moving  belt  picking  table  is  not  enough.  But  if  you  use  the  MONITOR 
Roller  Table,  the  stock  is  not  only  moved  along  but  it  is  also  continually 
turning  over  so  that  your  inspectors  can  see  any  impurity,  without  hand¬ 
ling  the  stock.  It’s  the  sure  way  to  a  quality  pack.  Let  us  price  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  you. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robin*  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  A  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 


P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
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When  you  buy 
price,  price  is  about  all 
you  get 


BLOOD  TELLS” 


PEAS-BEANS 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SWEET  CORN 


No.  440  Stool — Adjustable 
Steel  Rack  Rest.  Same  stool 
without  back  is  No.  40. 
Heights  14.  16.  18.  20. 
'22.  24.  26  inches. 


All-Steel  Stools  for 

Canners  and  Packers! 

^TURDY  but  comfortable  factory  stools  that 
will  not  wear  out  and  are  economically 
priced. 

All-steel — sheet  and  angle — with  attractive 
olive  green  enamel  finish  baked  on.  A  per¬ 
manent  investment.  No  “time  out”  for  repairs 
or  replacements  with  these  stools. 

All  heights  and  styles  carried  in  stock  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  Many  others  in  a  com¬ 
plete  line  are  available.  Send  for  circular 

“C-C.  T.” 

Easily  Washed  — Sanitary — Durable — Od  orless 

ANGLE  STEEL  STOOL  CO., 

Plainwell,  Mich. 

Agente  and  Dealers  in  Principal  Cities 

Jobber  Representatives: 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


No.  44  Stool — Adjustable 
Steel BackRest.  Samestool 
without  back  rei/  is  No.  4. 
Heights  14.  16.  18.  20. 
22.  24,  26  inches. 
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The  well-Med  maiket  basket 


AMERICA’S  MARKET  BASKET  is  well -filled  as  never  before!  The 
£\.  quantity  of  canned  foods  it  contains  will  be  measured  by  the 
quality  the  industry  offers  to  American  housewives. 

America  and  the  world  constantly  look  for  better  merchandise 
and  greater  service,  particularly  demanding  more  delicious  and 
wholesome  foods. 

Manufacturers  of  automobiles,  radios,  phonographs,  washing- 
machines  and  other  commodities  are  constantly  attempting  to 
outdo  competitors  in  values  and  satisfaction. 

Are  your  packs  keeping  pace  with  this  modern  demand? 

Continental  Can  Company-nc 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK;  100  East  42nd  Si.  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  St. 


COAST  TO  COAST 


CHICAGO 

RALTIMORE 

JERSEY  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

E.  ST.  LOUIS 

CINCINNATI 

DETROIT 

LOS  ANGELES 

SYRACUSE 

DENVER 

WHEELING 

NEW  ORLEANS 

CLEARING 

SEATTLE 

PASSAIC 

ROANOKE 

CANONSBURG 

BEDFORD 

SAN  JOSE 

BOSTON 

^  ^  I  t  ’  s  Better  Packed 


i  n 


T  i 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packer^  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada . $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


Vol.  51 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 
BALTIMORE,  JULY  29,  1929 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

^  Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 


No.  50 


EDITORIALS 


A  GOOD  START — “Crop  Reporting  Board  estimates 
stores  of  wheat  in  America,  July  1,  as  40,136,000 
‘  bushels,  compared  with  19,277,000  bushels  last 
year.” 

Must  have  a  surplus  to  get  into  that  five  hundred 
million  dollar  revolving  fund — and  this  looks  like  a 
good  start — and  early  succor. 

The  MARCH  OF  THE  COMBINES— Just  to  re¬ 
fresh  your  memory,  and  to  let  you  know  that 
even  in  these  hot  summer  days  the  merging  of 
great  food  interests  goes  steadily  on,  we  quote  this 
from  The  Journal  of  Commerce: 

“Among  the  late  groupings  of  manufacturers  of  food 
products  the  following  are  noted: 

Fleischmann  Yeast  Co.  has  been  combined  with  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
official  name  of  the  combination  will  be  Standard 
Brands,  Inc.  The  National  Grocer  Co.  of  Michigan, 
which  has  fifteen  wholesale  houses  radiating  from  its 
headquarters  in  Detroit,  has  increased  its  capital  suf¬ 
ficiently  so  that  it  may  own  and  operate  500  retail 
chain  stores.  It  is  announced  that  Postum  Co.  is  to 
become  General  Foods  Corporation  and  its  lines  may 
soon  include  Diamond  Crystal  Salt.  Also  it  is  announc¬ 
ed  that  Frosted  Foods  has  been  added  to  its  lines,  and 
there  are  rumors  of  further  absorbing  by  Postum,  in¬ 
cluding  oysters.  Borden  and  National  Dairy  Products 
continue  to  absorb  local  dairy  and  ice  cream  companies, 
while  Western  Dairy  Products,  Kraft-Phenix  Cheese 
and  several  other  concerns  are  doing  the  same  thing  in 
certain  territories.  The  United  Cigar  Stores  has  reor¬ 
ganized,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  planning  extending  its 
business  into  food  lines,  some  of  the  latter  mentioned 
in  rumors  being  Best  Foods,  preserves  and  honey, 
Standard  Milling,  Toddy  and  others.” 

The  “GAY  GAMBLERS”— “Sales  on  the  New 
York  Curb  Exchange  so  far  this  year  surpass 
those  for  the  entire  period  of  1928.  With  the 
close  of  business  Wednesday  (July  17),  the  aggregate 
volume  of  transactions  since  the  beginning  of  1929  ap¬ 


proximately,  in  round  numbers,  238,000,000  shares, 
compared  with  total  dealings  for  1928  of  236,043,682 
shares,  which,  prior  to  the  present  year,  were  an  out¬ 
standing  record  for  the  exchange,”  says  an  exchange. 

Helps  canned  foods— “Production  of  dried 

fruits  in  the  United  States  probably  will  be  less 
this  year  than  for  the  last  several  seasons,  it  was 
stated  orally  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Re¬ 
cent  estimates  show  nearly  all  California  fruit  crops, 
severely  damaged  by  cold  weather,  to  be  greatly  below 
normal  at  present,  it  was  pointed  out.  On  July  1  the 
prune  crop  was  only  42  per  cent  of  normal.  Department 
figures  showed,  and  crops  of  apricots,  grapes  and  ap¬ 
ples  were  almost  as  low.” 

Not  much  to  worry  about  in  that.  They  can  use 
canned  fruit,  which  is  so  much  better. 

Tell  them  how— “Dr.”  Roy  Irons,  of  sauer¬ 
kraut  fame,  answers  as  many  questions  from  the 
public  as  any  man,  and  from  this  experience  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  as  a  body  the  canners  are 
poor  merchandisers.  He  writes: 

“So  much  has  been  written  about  labels  that  the  subject  is 
pretty  well  frayed.  However,  it  seems  that  with  all  the  lectures, 
speeches,  etc.,  expounded,  the  major  portion  of  the  industries 
have  largely  failed  to  take  heed  of  one  important  feature,  name¬ 
ly,  using  available  space  on  the  label  to  incorporate  one  or  more 
recipes  for  each  product. 

When  the  bugaboo  scare  went  out,  ‘Empty  contents  as  soon 
as  opened,’  most  every  canner  and  distributor  (buyers’  labels) 
hurried  and  put  this  legend  on  their  labels.  That  was  educa¬ 
tional  advertising — and  it  worked.  For  the  housewife  read  it. 
She  would  open  a  can,  rush  and  get  a  tin  pan,  empty  the  con¬ 
tents,  hurry  and  throw  the  tin  can  out  the  back  door,  as  if  it 
was  poison.  She  did  not  really  know  why,  but  ‘Safety  first,’  she 
did  what  she  was  told.  Now  that  this  legend  is  largely  removed, 
there  has  not  been  anything  put  on  the  label  in  its  place.  Hence, 
just  space. 

One  of  the  great  secrets  of  success  is  knowledge.  To  instruct 
the  housewife  how  to  use  a  product  is  a  process  of  education; 
when  you  impart  recipes  to  her,  you  give  her  knowledge.  Most 
every  housewife  wants  to  know  of  the  very  best  way  to  prepare 
the  food  she  serves.  You  go  to  a  luncheon  party  and  the  hostess 
has  a  new  way  of  serving  an  old  food.  Every  lady  present 
wants  the  recipe  and  gets  it. 

Just  recently  a  gentleman,  being  very  fond  of  lobster,  pur¬ 
chased  a  can,  took  it  home,  handed  it  to  his  bride  of  twenty 
years  and  suggested  they  have  some  lobster  salad,  or  have  it 
served  in  some  tasty  manner.  To  his  surprise,  he  found  she  did 
not  know  how  to  prepare  a  single  lobster  dish.  They  searched 
the  label  for  ‘directions,’  but  none  were  present.  Hence,  they 
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liad  a  can  of  wonderful  food,  but  were  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to 
do  with  it.  Who  is  to  blame? 

Recipes  act  as  a  reminder  to  the  experienced  cook,  but  it  must 
also  be  remembered  that  we  have  thousands  of  new  housewives 
every  year.  Girls  in  high  school  or  women  engaged  in  gainful 
occupation  join  the  ranks  of  the  wedded.  Yesterday  their  minds 
were  running  in  other  channels.  The  matter  of  preparing  food 
was  not  in  their  minds.  Today  they  are  in  their  new  occupa¬ 
tion  of  household  and  kitchen  duties.  They  buy  canned  foods 
and,  without  a  chart  or  recipe,  they  proceed  to  create  an  edible 
dish.  They  fail.  The  results  are  that  that  particular  canned 
food  has  created  an  unfavorable  impression  upon  both  the  bride 
and  her  husband.  They  don’t  like  it.  It  is  classed  among  the 
undesirable  and  crossed  off  the  list. 

One  inexpensive  way  to  advertise  and  increase  consumption 
is  to  place  recipes  on  the  label  of  every  can.  While  some  can- 
ners  are  doing  this,  and  probably  some  distributors,  the  greater 
per  cent  of  labels  are  without  it.  Let’s  help  the  housewife  pre¬ 
pare  and  serve  canned  foods  as  a  delightfully  tasty  menu. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  canning  industry,  as  well  as 
the  distributor,  is  overlooking  a  great  bet  in  not  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  wonderful  opportunity  offered.” 

Speaking  at  the  Spring  meeting  of  the  Tri-State 
Packers,  on  the  subject  of  using  your  labels  as 
the  best  possible  advertising  media,  Mr.  Neale  told 
his  hearers:  “If  you  don’t  want  to  use  this  finest  ad¬ 
vertising  space  obtainable  to  help  sell  your  own  prod¬ 
ucts,  sell  it  to  one  of  the  great  national  advertisers; 
they  will  pay  you  a  big  price  for  it.”  That  raised  a 
laugh;  and  yet  it  is  the  plain  truth.  Because  these 
good  advertisers  know  how  hard  it  is  to  get  into  kitch¬ 
ens  of  the  great  masses,  and  that  every  can  of  food 
with  its  labels  does  that  every  time! 

But  how  many  canners  took  Mr.  Neale’s  advice  and 
are  today  using  this  finest  billboard — the  label  on  the 
can?  We  have  expounded  on  this  subject  over  the 
years  until  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  mention  it  again 
— and  we  believe  every  canner  knows  the  truth  of  it; 
but  few  of  them  put  into  effect  what  they  know  and 
believe. 

But  leaving  the  good  business  side  of  the  question 
where  it  is,  in  common  sense  why  don’t  the  canners 
tell  the  buyers  of  their  goods  exactly  what  they  are 
and  how  to  use  them  ?  That  would  not  be  merely  com¬ 
mon  honesty,  but  common  sense.  The  space  is  there  on 
the  labels;  it  would  cost  the  canner  nothing  extra  to 
do  it ;  the  consumer  would  welcome  the  help,  and  would 
buy  more  goods  because  she  could  use  them  intelli¬ 
gently.  Then,  Mr.  Canner  and  Mr.  Private  Label  Man, 
why  don’t  you  do  it? 

Yes,  do  it  this  season,  bn  this  season’s  goods.  Don’t 
put  off  doing  good. 


sion,  operating  plants  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  and  Lansing, 
Mich.,  for  the  production  of  fruits  and  vegetable 
spraying  and  dusting  apparatus;  fresh  fruit  w'ashers, 
graders  and  other  shippers’  machinery,  and  auto  laun¬ 
dries,  and  up-to-date  garage  equipment  items. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Manufacturing  Company  will 
operate  as  the  Western  manufacturing  and  sales  divi¬ 
sion  on  canning  and  dried  fruit  machinery,  with  plants 
at  San  Jose  and  Hayward,  Cal.,  and  general  offices  at 
70  Pine  street,  San  Francisco. 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation  will  operate  as  the  East¬ 
ern  manufacturing  and  sales  division  on  canning  and 
shipping  machinery,  with  plants  at  Hoopeston,  Ill.,  and 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  general  sales  offices  at  308  West 
Washington  street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Stebler-Parker  Company  will  continue  to  build 
citrus  growers’  and  shippers’  machinery,  conveying 
equipment,  etc.,  at  its  Riverside  (Cal.)  factory,  and 
open  a  sales  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles  for  Southern 
California.  Its  sales  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
will  be  handled  by  its  associated  companies. 

On  July  1st  the  Food  Machinery  Corporation  opened 
its  export  department,  with  headquarters  at  70  Pine 
street,  San  Francisco,  and  a  branch  office  at  17  State 
street.  New  York  City.  This  department  conducts  the 
export  sales  of  all  divisions  of  the  Corporation 
throughout  the  world. 

NEW  PRESIDENT  FOR  R.  J.  KITTREDGE  &  CO. 

announcement  has  just  been  made  that  Col.  Ed- 
ward  T.  Miller,  formerly  General  Secretary  of 
^  the  United  Typothetae  of  America,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  president  and  general  manager  of  R.  J.  Kitt- 
redge  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Although  Mr.  R.  J.  Kittredge, 
founder  of  the  company,  will  shortly  retire  from  active 
management,  he  will  remain  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors.  No  other  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
management  are  contemplated  at  present. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  for  the  last  43  years  general 
printers  and  manufacturers  of  labels,  is  one  of  the 
largest  label  concerns  in  the  Middle  West,  manufactur¬ 
ing  a  general  line  of  labels  for  packers,  canners,  chew¬ 
ing  gum  manufacturers  and  wholesale  grocers.  They 
also  are  printers  of  booklets,  house  organs  and  other 
advertising  matter. 

Further  modernization  of  equipment  and  a  new  mod¬ 
ern  building  in  the  near  future  are  planned. 

BRTISH  COLUMBIA  SALMON  PACK,  1929 


NOW  THE  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


During  the  past  year  the  business  of  the  John 
Bean  Manufacturing  Company  has  expanded 
from  resources  of  less  than  $2,000,000  to  more 
than  $7,000,000.  Its  activities  have  extended  into  many 
new  fields  of  industry:  Canning  machinery  in  all  of 
its  branches;  machinery  for  preparing,  packing  and 
shipping  citrus  fruits  and  perishable  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  the  development  of  automotive  maintenance 
accessories.  Its  major  acquisitions  have  been  the  ac¬ 
quiring  by  consolidation  or  purchase  of  the  businesses 
of  Anderson  -  Barngrover  Manufacturing  Company, 
Sprague-Sells  Corporation  and  Stebler-Parker  Com¬ 
pany. 

Due  to  its  greatest  activities  being  in  the  various 
food  industries,  it  has  been  decided  to  change  the  name 
of  the  parent  corporation  from  John  Bean  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  to  Food  Machinery  Corporation.  John 
Bean  Manufacturing  Company  will  continue  as  a  divl- 


aCCORDING  to  statistics  furnished  by  the  Domin- 
ion  Fisheries  Inspector  at  Vancouver  and  for- 
^  ^  warded  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  by 
American  Consul  R.  S.  Tewell  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Canada,  the  salmon  pack  of  British  Columbia  on  June 
29,  1929,  amounted  to  10,792  cases  (of  48  pounds), 
compared  with  the  pack  for  the  corresponding  period 
(to  June  30)  in  1928  of  6,228  cases.  The  statistics, 
which  cover  but  four  of  the  principal  areas  on  the 
northern  coast,  show  a  pack  of  7,142  cases  of  sockeye 
so  far,  against  3,807  cases  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1928;  2,464  cases  of  springs,  compared  with 
1,867  cases  last  year,  and  1,035  cases  of  cohoes,  against 
142  cases  up  to  June  30,  1928. 

The  commercial  salmon  fishing  season  opened  in 
British  Columbia  on  June  20,  and  according  to  present 
indications  the  catch  this  year  will  be  normal  in  size. 
The  pack  for  the  season  of  1927-28  amounted  to  2,035,- 
637  cases,  and  for  the  season  of  1926-27,  1,361,977 
cases. 
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places  the  problem  of  sanitation  in  the  cannery  upon  a  basis  of  posi¬ 
tive  certainty  and  consequently  positive  profits. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  their  good  word  is  helping  to  in¬ 
crease  the  popularity  of  a  cleaner  which  renders  such  valued  service 
and  renders  it,  too,  so  efficiently  and  economically. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


Canners! 

You  need  this  combination 
for  saving  money  on  your 
cooling  system. — 

A  High  Speed  Duplex  Boxer 
with  jeed  conveyor. 

Let  us  tell  you  more. 

DUPLEX  HIGH  SPEED  CASER  and  FEED  CONVEYOR 

THE  NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO.,  Hanover,  Pa. 


\  Measured  by  Experience 

There  are  some  results  in  careful  canning  which  are 
most  profitable,  and  yet  are  difficult  to  measure  in  actual 
dollars  and  cents. 

Such  is  the  case  with  cleanliness.  Every  canner  rea¬ 
lizes  its  absolute  necessity,  but  not  all  canners  know  the 
important  part  it  plays  in  the  year’s  profits.  There  are, 
however,  hundreds  of  canners  whose  experience  has  con¬ 
vinced  them  that  the  use  of 


^  MORRAL  BROTHERS 

BV  MORRAL,  OHIO 

Mcmufacturtr*  or 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSRER  ^ 

Either  single  or  double 

^  THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

P  Either  single  or  double  cut 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 

It  Kill  pay  you  to  write  for  our  prices  PATENT 

PATENTED  and  further  particulars. 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 

BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


PATENTED 
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Crop  Reports 


TOMATOES 

Green  Forest,  Ark.,  July  23,  1929— Condition  about 
normal.  Slight  increase  in  acreage.  Weather  getting 
pretty  dry,  need  rain  badly.  With  favorable  conditions 
from  now  on  we  will  have  a  slight  increase  in  pack  for 
this  locality. 

Huntsville,  Ark.,  July  22,  1929 — Looks  like  a  very 
short  crop  unless  we  get  rain  soon.  Looks  like  about 
75  per  cent  of  normal.  All  will  depend  on  the  weather 
from  now  on.  Expect  to  begin  packing  about  the  first 
of  August. 

Elijah,  Mo.,  July  22,  1929 — Normal  acreage.  Crop 
conditions  25  per  cent  above  normal.  Crop  about  two 
weeks  late. 

Fayetteville,  Ark.,  July  16,  1929 — Acreage  slightly 
larger  than  last  year.  Crop  conditions  are  about  75 
per  cent  of  normal.  We  doubt  if  there  will  be  more  to¬ 
matoes  packed  in  Arkansas  this  year  than  last.  Will 
not  be  many  tomatoes  shipped  in  August. 

Fayetteville,  Ark.,  July  22,  1929 — ^The  present  out¬ 
look  for  a  large  pack  is  very  poor,  in  fact  the  writer 
does  not  believe  that  the  Ozark  section  will  pack  as 
many  tomatoes  this  year  as  we  packed  in  1928.  While 
we  had  about  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  contracted  acre¬ 
age,  there  has  been  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  contracted 
acreage  failed  to  go  out,  owing  to  weather  conditions, 
than  ever  before.  A  great  deal  of  the  planting  was 
late  and  has  not  been  cultivated  as  it  should  have  been, 
therefore  will  not  stand  much  hot,  dry  weather.  Most 
of  the  packers  in  the  Ozark  section  will  begin  packing 
in  a  small  way  about  the  first  of  August,  but  there  will 
be  nothing  ready  for  shipment  before  August  15th. 

Japton,  Ark.,  July  16,  1929 — 80  per  cent  normal. 
Acreage  about  the  same  as  last  year.  If  it  isn’t  too  hot 
we  will  pack  about  55  or  60  cars  of  tomatoes  at  our 
three  plants  at  Elkins  and  Japton.  Will  begin  packing 
about  the  1st  of  August. 

Knobel,  Ark.,  July  22,  1929 — Average  acreage.  Late 
setting  looks  very  good,  but  still  chances  for  crop  to 
fall  short  of  field  crop. 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  July  19,  1929 — Not  contended  with 
having  attacked  the  beans,  thrips  have  also  attacked 
the  tomatoes,  which  were  already  late  from  one  to  two 
weeks.  As  a  matter  of  course,  we  are  spraying  and 
dusting  both  beans  and  tomatoes,  but  cannot  yet  tell  to 
what  extent  the  good  done  by  this  spraying  will  be. 

Normal,  Ill.,  July  16,  1929 — Normal  acreage.  Do  not 
expect  more  than  50  per  cent  pack.  Season  two  or 
three  weeks  late.  Too  much  rain  now. 

Elwood,  Ind.,  July  23,  1929 — We  have  had  too  much 
rain  for  the  past  month,  which  has  hindered  cultiva¬ 
tion,  but  the  past  week  of  dry  weather  has  helped  this 
considerably  and  crops  are  looking  good. 

Greencastle,  Ind.,  July  17,  1929— Acreage  is  about 
the  same  as  last  year,  but  it  will  take  very  favorable 
weather  to  secure  an  average  crop,  n 

Henryville,  Ind.,  July  18,  1929— Acreage  somewhat 
larger  than  1928!  Prospect  at  this  time  is  best  in  years. 


Hope,  Ind.,  July  23, 1929 — Acreage  same  as  last  year. 
Will  lose  25  per  cent  of  acreage  from  being  washed  out 
and  water  standing  in  fields,  which  has  killed  plants  in 
low  places.  Must  have  favorable  weather  to  get  50  per 
cent  pack.  We  have  been  at  this  place  23  years  and 
have  never  witnessed  the  rainfall  so  great.  On  July 
19th  we  had  10 V2  inches  more  rainfall  than  normal. 

Swayzee,  Ind.,  July  19,  1929 — Our  acreage  is  about 
normal,  but  we  have  a  very  spotty  condition.  Some 
acreage  is  very  good,  some  fair  and  some  very  poor. 
With  fair  weather  till  Fall  we  will  likely  have  a  75  per 
cent  normal  crop. 

Crisfield,  Md.,  July  19,  1929 — Early  tomatoes  will  not 
average  50  per  cent  normal  crop;  this  is  owing  to 
weather  and  potato  bugs.  Late  crops  look  very  good  in 
lower  Somerset.  At  least  one-half  of  this  crop  will  be 
wrapped  and  shipped  in  green  state. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  17,  1929 — Good. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  22,  1929 — A  large  acreage  has 
been  planted  in  South  Jersey  and  is  in  good  condition. 

Brownsville,  Tenn.,  July  22,  1929 — 465  acres  planted. 
Prospective  yield  60  per  cent  as  compared  with  normal 
years. 

Gallatin,  Tenn.,  July  22,  1929 — Our  acreage  was  nor¬ 
mal  but  suffering  for  rain,  and  the  present  indications 
are  our  volume  will  be  25  per  cent  less  than  1928. 
Should  a  general  rain  come  this  week  it  will  be  about 
normal. 

CORN 

Lebanon,  Ohio,  July  24,  1929 — Has  improved  some¬ 
what  recently  and  with  continued  favorable  weather 
we  would  judge  the  crop  should  be  about  70  per  cent 
normal.  When  walking  through  the  fields,  one  is  dis¬ 
appointed  as  most  fields  are  spotty.  These  spots  are 
quite  large  where  there  is  no  corn,  a  poor  stand  or  bad 
color.  Should  we,  at  any  time,  have  a  dry  period,  the 
corn  will  suffer  to  no  little  extent. 

Hope,  Ind.,  July  23, 1929 — Acreage  5  per  cent  greater 
than  last  year.  Loss  by  water  20  per  cent;  balance 
spotted  and  very  uneven.  Estimate  60  per  cent  of  av¬ 
erage  yield. 

Toledo,  Iowa,  July  17,  1929 — We  have  650  acres  of 
Country  Gentleman.  80  per  cent  of  normal.  Just  a 
little  late. 

Farmington,  Me.,  July  18,  1929 — About  normal  here, 
though  dry  at  this  writing.  Normal  stand,  but  if  mois¬ 
ture  is  not  forthcoming  soon  it  will  materially  shorten 
our  crop. 

New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  July  22,  1929 — Late  but  in  good 
condition.  All  crops  are  badly  in  need  of  rain. 

Brownsville,  Tenn.,  July  22,  1929 — Damaged  by  want 
of  rain,  but  recently  improved  in  yield  by  ample  rains. 

Elkhom,  Wis.,  July  22,  1929— Weather  has  not  been 
favorable.  Must  have  rain  to  get  anywhere  near  a  nor¬ 
mal  stand. 

PEAS 

New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  July  22,  1929— The  pack  is 
nearing  the  close  for  this  season  with  unsatisfactory  re- 
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I7AST  upon  the  heels  of  our  first  American  woodsmen  came  the  real 
^  builders  of  America.  A  hardy  pioneer  race  of  men  and  women  who 
wrested  their  needs  from  the  country  in  which  they  settled,  f  Facing 
hardships  heroically,  they  floated  down  the  great  rivers  with  their  meager 
equipment,  enduring  privations  and  fighting  off  hostile  Indians,  until  they 
settled  in  the  more  fertile  regions.  They  built  stockades  and  churches,  and 
from  this  beginning  has  devel(^>ed  the  greatest  agricultural  nation  ever 
known.  These  pioneer  fathers  and  mothers  built  solidly.  Today,  this 
nation  produces  the  finest  foods  in  the  world,  f  Located  in  the  center  of 
a  great  agricultural  region  the  factories  of  The  Heekin  Can  Company  serve 
those  who  carry  these  foods  to  the  markets  in  cans.  Doubtless  you  are 
familiar  with  the  Heekin  reputation  for  quality  and  personal  service. 

Heekin  Cans 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI, O. 


THE  FIRST  FARMERS 

OF  THE  GREAT  RIVER  VALLEY 
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suits.  The  average  yield  will  not  be  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  a  pack. 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  July  22,  1929  —  Finished 
Alaska  pack  July  18th;  50  per  cent  normal.  Quality 
excellent  on  3s  and  4s ;  fair  to  good  on  2s.  Sweets  lack 
rain.  Harvest  in  full  swing.  80  to  85  per  cent  normal 
yield  is  our  estimate.  Fancy  quality  if  they  do  not  dry 
up.  A  good  rain  will  fill  the  pods  with  some  fine  stock. 

Elkhorn,  Wis.,  July  22,  1929— Quality  good;  yield 
about  75  per  cent  of  last  year.  Will  finish  packing 
about  July  25th. 

BEANS 

Huntsville,  Ark.,  July  22,  1929— Green— We  are  just 
about  through  canning.  Crop  very  poor  this  year. 
About  50  per  cent  of  normal  year.  Too  much  rain  early 
and  the  past  two  weeks  of  dry  weather  caused  the 
shortage. 

Fayetteville,  Ark.,  July  16,  1929 — Green:  Account  of 
too  much  rain  and  rust  on  plants  there  will  be  less  than 
half  a  pack. 

Fayetteville,  Ark.,  July  22,  1929 — ^The  pack  in  the 
Ozark  section  is  practically  over.  Owing  to  crop  con¬ 
ditions  and  diseases,  the  pack  will  be  only  about  a  third 
of  what  it  was  in  1928.  A  few  of  the  packers  are  plant¬ 
ing  a  second  crop  to  come  in  the  latter  part  of  Septem¬ 
ber  or  first  of  October.  But  this  will  not  materially  in¬ 
crease  the  pack  of  the  Ozark  region. 

Japton,  Ark.,  July  16,  1929 — String  beans:  We  will 
pack  about  6,000  cases  No.  2  of  a  very  fine  quality. 
Have  had  some  rust  in  some  patches. 

Knobel,  Ark.,  July  22,  1929 — Our  first  crop.  Small 
acreage.  Looking  good. 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  July  19,  1929 — String  beans: 
Throughout  the  entire  Santa  Clara  Valley  has  been 
suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  Thrip.  For  some  rea¬ 
son  or  other  this  pest  has  come  from  the  prune  trees 
on  to  the  beans.  They  attack  the  beans  by  getting  into 
the  blossoms  and  scratching  out  the  pollen,  which 
causes  the  blossoms  to  fall.  At  this  time  we  cannot 
estimate  what  the  damage  will  be  in  percentage ;  how¬ 
ever,  we  know  it  has  been  and  will  be  considerable. 

Greencastle,  Ind.,  July  17,  1929 — Green:  Acreage  is 
a  little  larger  than  last  year  and  crop  looks  very  good 
just  now.  We  are  starting  this  week  on  stringless 
green  pod  beans. 

Henry ville,  Md.,  July  18,  1929 — Burpee’s  Stringless 
Green  Pod:  Yield  splendid;  quality  the  best  we  have 
ever  seen. 

Farmington,  Me.,  July  18,  1929 — Cut  Stringless: 
About  normal.  Slightly  earlier  than  last  season,  in  fact 
earlier  than  a  normal  year. 

Crisfield  Md.,  July  19,  1929 — Very  few  planted.  Mex¬ 
ican  beetle  has  destroyed  at  least  half  of  all  planted  in 
this  section.  Weather  conditions  are  good  at  present 
and  if  continued  we  should  get  a  very  good  crop,  prob¬ 
ably  80  per  cent. 

New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  July  22,  1929 — The  crop  looks 
very  promising.  There  has  been  no  appearance  of  the 
Mexican  beetle,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  in  this  section. 
Early  plantings  are  starting  to  bloom  and  the  pack 
should  be  under  way  in  ten  days. 

Gallatin,  Tenn.,  July  22,  1929— The  acreage  was 
greater  than  1928,  but  the  bean  beetle  was  more  de¬ 
structive  than  in  previous  years.  The  vines  were  badly 
destroyed  and  the  volume  received  was  cut  75  per  cent. 


SPINACH 

Fayetteville,  Ark.,  July  16,  1929 — ^Too  wet.  Very 
small  pack  but  quality  good. 

CUCUMBERS 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  July  16,  1929 — Crop  is  about 
three  weeks  late  on  account  of  the  cold  weather  we  had 
in  the  spring  and  some  of  the  farmers  planted  late  for 
this  season.  The  early  plantings  are  just  starting  to 
come  in,  but  it  will  be  about  two  weeks  before  we  can 
see  what  the  crop  will  produce,  as  we  are  having  very 
hot  weather  for  the  past  three  week  days.  We  have  80 
acres  contracted  this  year.  We  do  not  expect  a  very 
large  crop. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  22,  1929 — Good  conditions.  20 
per  cent  increase  in  acreage.  Prospective  yield  normal. 

PEPPERS 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  July  16,  1929 — The  fancy  yellow 
Mexican  chili  crop  in  Orange  county  is  three  weeks  late, 
and  we  expect  to  start  to  receive  chili  peppers  about 
August  1st.  The  crop  looks  fair,  and  if  the  chili  weevil 
does  not  come  into  the  fields  as  last  year,  we  will  still 
get  a  good  crop.  The  late  spring  should  have  helped 
to  kill  the  weevil.  We  have  20  acres  contracted  this 
year. 

PUMPKIN 

Henryville,  Ind.,  July  18,  1929 — Largest  acreage 
throughout  the  State  of  Indiana  we  have  ever  seen. 
Condition  of  growing  crop  100  per  cent. 

FRUIT 

Japton,  Ark.,  July  16,  1929 — Blackberries:  Will  pack 
very  few. 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  July  19,  1929 — Apricots:  We  started 
canning  the  latter  part  of  June.  The  cots  throughout 
the  valley  have  been  running  small,  and,  therefore,  it 
has  been  hard  to  get  grades. 

Peaches :  Expected  within  the  next  few  days. 

Vancouver,  Wash.,  July  17,  1929 — Bartlett  Pears: 
The  crop  in  this  immediate  district  is  practically  a 
failure.  However,  this  district  is  not  a  big  factor  in 
pears,  producing  at  present  about  500  tons.  More 
acreage  is  coming  on  which  will  increase  the  normal 
tonnage  very  materially. 

Royal  Anne  Cherries:  Not  many  are  produced  here. 
The  crop  is  practically  a  failure.  No  acreagge  is  being 
set  out,  as  this  is  not  recognized  as  a  cherry  district. 
This  refers  to  Clark  county,  in  Southwest  Washington. 

Italian  Prunes,  commonly  called  Oregon-Washington 
Type  Prunes,  are  the  principal  fruit  crop  in  this  dis¬ 
trict,  and  there  appears  to  be  about  70  per  cent  of  a 
crop  this  year.  This  would  mean  around  9,000,000 
pounds  of  dried  fruit,  or  about  30,000,000  pounds  of 
undried,  ripe  fruit.  Canners  use  about  4,000,000 
pounds  or  more  of  the  fresh  fruit  for  canning  purposes 
here,  and  the  balance  is  dried  and  sold  as  dried  prunes. 

Wenatchee,  Wash.,  July  16,  1929— Bartlett  Pears: 
The  crop  is  considerably  short  of  last  year.  Estimates 
show  about  75  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop.  Pears  so  far 
appear  to  be  of  very  good  quality  and  are  sizing  up 
well. 

Apples:  The  crop  is  estimated  to  be  approximately 
4,000  cars  short  of  last  year,  or  approximately  18,700 
cars. 
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M^U  LABELERS 

lead  again  with  the  new 

I  FORCED  FEED  PASTING  DEVICE 

H  I  H  1  his  positive  and  controlled  method  of  apply- 

H  H  ing  lap-end  paste,  without  a  belt,  makes  label- 

%:  ^  **^8  easier,  faster,  consistently  belter  and  furt- 

IMjR^PPIPPJPBbIBH  ^  her  reduces  your  costs.  •  **The  Greatest 

^  ^  Improvement  in  20  Years* \  say  the 

"  ‘  Canners  who  have  seen  it. 

This  wonderful  new  Paste  Device,  another  demonstration  of  KNAPP  leadership  in  making  advanced  impro¬ 
vements  in  Warehouse  Equipment,  gives  a  positive  application  of  paste  across  the  entire  lap  end  of  the 
label  as  each  can  passes  through  the  machine.  The  paste  belt  is  eliminated.  It  produces  better  and  more 
uniform  labeling  under  the  widest  range  of  varying  conditions.  It  merits  your  consideration  nou>,  before 
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Manure 

Manure  was  applied  to  sweet  corn  on  about  65  per 
cent  of  the  farms  in  1925,  72  per  cent  in  1926,  and  77 
per  cent  in  1927.  Most  »f  the  manure  is  applied  in  the 
late  winter  or  in  the  spring,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
Shore  area  and  on  those  farms  in  the  North  Central 
area  where  spring  plowing  is  practiced.  Those  who  do 
fall  plowing  and  apply  manure  usually  apply  it  during 
the  late  summer  preceding  plowing.  As  84  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  followed  sweet  corn  after  a  hay  or  grass 
sod  the  manure  could  be  applied  conveniently  over  a 
long  period  of  time  preceding  the  planting  of  corn. 

The  amount  of  manure  charged  to  sweet  corn  in  the 
Eastern  Shore  area  was  2.27  tons  per  acre.  In  the 
North  Central  area  2.89  tons  per  acre  were  charged  in 
Carroll  county  and  3.13  in  Frederick  county.  The  ap¬ 
plications  were  heavier  and  were  applied  on  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  acreage  in  the  North  Central  area 
than  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area,  the  rate  of  application 
being  9.5  tons  per  acre  in  the  North  Central  area  and 
8.9  tons  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area. 

Lime 

The  use  of  lime  in  the  production  of  sweet  corn  is 
almost  negligible.  An  everage  of  84  pounds  per  acre 
was  applied,  21  pounds  of  which  were  charged  to  the 
crop,  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area.  In  the  North  Central 
area  200  pounds  per  acre  were  applied,  50  pounds  of 
which  were  charged  to  the  crop.  Lime  was  applied  to 
sweet  corn  on  13  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  1925  and  16 
per  cent  in  1926  and  1927. 

Planting 

Most  of  the  sweet  corn  for  canning  is  planted  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  The  normal  planting  season 
is  from  May  1  to  June  15.  There  are  years,  however, 
when  plantings  are  begun  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
April  and  there  are  also  years  when  plantings  are 
made  as  late  as  July  1.  In  the  Eastern  Shore  area 
much  of  the  planting  is  made  on  land  from  which  can¬ 
ning  peas  have  been  harvested. 


A  succession  of  plantings  over  a  period  of  six  weeks 
usually  results  in  a  harvesting  period  of  nearly  the 
same  length  of  time.  A  study  of  planting  and  harvest¬ 
ing  dates  in  Frederick  county  from  1919  to  1927  indi¬ 
cates  that,  in  the  five  years  when  the  spread  from  the 
first  to  the  last  planting  date  was  less  than  45  days,  the 
harvesting  season  extended  practically  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  days.  However,  in  the  four  years  when  the 
planting  season  was  spread  over  a  period  of  more  than 
45  days,  the  harvesting  season  was  shorter  than  the 
planting  season.  Lengthening  the  harvest  season  by 
planting  over  a  longer  period,  which  can  be  done  to  a 
limited  extent,  or  by  usng  early  and  late  maturng 
strains  of  a  variety,  is  important  to  both  grower  and 
canner.  It  gives  the  grower  an  opportunity  to  handle  a 
larger  acreage  with  the  same  labor  and  it  gives  the 
canner  a  longer  operating  season,  as  well  as  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  larger  acreage  which  would  permit  him  to 
operate  his  factory  at  capacity.  In  addition,  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  plantings  gives  both  the  farmer  and  canner  a 
better  control  over  the  quality  of  the  product  that  goes 
into  the  cans. 

The  yields  of  the  earlier  plantings,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  later  plantings,  seem  to  be  higher  in  one 
year  and  lower  in  another  year,  due  largely  to  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  weather  conditions.  Farmers  generally 
admit  that,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  there  will  not 
be  much  difference  between  the  yields  of  the  early  and 
late  plantings.  A  comparison  of  early  maturing  with 
late  maturing  Stowell’s  Evergreen  sweet  corn  grown 
from  1921  to  1927  in  Frederick  county,  shows  that  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  the  early  was  4,011  pounds 
and  that  of  the  late  4,367  pounds,  or  a  difference  of 
356  pounds  per  acre  in  favor  of  the  late.  That  differ¬ 
ence,  however,  can  not  be  considered  enough  to  affect 
the  advantages  of  securing  a  longer  harvesting  season. 
Appleman  (1)  states  that  “In  some  sections,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  average  quality  of  the  pack 
could  be  improved  by  extending  the  canning  period  a 
little  later  in  the  season  so  as  to  include  the  cool  nights 


TABLE  No.  18 


Planting  and  harvesting  dates  for  sweet  corn  in  Frederick  county — 1919-1927. 

Date  of  Planting  Late  of  Harvesting 


First 

Last 

Planting 

Planting 

Year 

Date 

Date 

1919  . 

June  9 

1920  . 

June  9 

1921  . 

.  April  22 

June  8 

1922  . 

June  1 

1923  . 

June  4 

1924  . 

June  25 

1926  . 

June  4 

1926  . 

June  11 

1927  . . . 

June  6 

Number  of  Days 
Between  First 

First 

Last 

Number  of  Days 
Between  First 

and  last 

Harvesting 

Harvesting 

and  last 

Planting  Date 

Date 

Date 

Harvesting  Late 

55 

August  13 

September  26 

43 

43 

August  17 

September  29 

43 

47 

Augrust  10 

September  16 

37 

36 

August  7 

September  16 

40 

38 

August  14 

September  21 

28 

54 

August  25 

October  9 

45 

51 

August  11 

September  15 

36 

44 

August  16 

September  28 

43 

34 

August  29 

September  29 

31 
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A  customer  writes  this  advertisement 

for  US=“We  have  about  a  dozen  of  your 
AMSCO- JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in 
operation  for  the  past  year  and  they 
have  given  excellent  satisfaction.  Our 
packers,  who  use  them,  are  very  much 
enthused  over  the  satisfactory  service 
they  are  giving.” 


ask  the 
packers 
who  use 
them. 


Ask  Your  Canmaker  or  Write  Us. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  New  York  City. 


To  know  how  good 
AMSCO-JUNIORS 
really  are- 


MAX  AMS  MACHINES 
For  The  Can-Shop 
360 

Cans  Per  Minute 
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of  late  summer  and  early  autumn.”  He  points  out  that 
as  the  temperature  becomes  higher  the  time  required 
for  corn  to  pass  from  the  pre-milk  to  the  best  canning 
stage  is  shortened,  and  the  possible  canning  stage  is 
shortened. 

The  usual  way  of  planting  sweet  corn  is  the  hill  sys¬ 
tem,  the  land  being  checked  at  distances  of  3  to  4  feet 
each  way,  so  that  cultivation  is  possible  both  ways. 
Quite  often  the  hills  are  made  in  the  row,  but  not 
checked  each  way.  The  other  system  of  planting  used 
is  commonly  known  as  drilling,  and  the  corn  is  dropped 
in  the  rows,  which  are  from  3  to  4  feet  wide,  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  8  to  15  inches.  In  the  three-year  period,  1925 
to  1927,  there  were  184  farmers  who  checked  their 
corn  and  65  who  drilled  it. 

Replanting  is  an  important  item  in  some  years.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  a  field  to  be  harrowed  up,  because  of  a 
bad  stand,  and  planted  again.  Probably,  wherever  con¬ 
siderable  replanting  is  necessary,  the  most  economical 
method  is  to  replant  entirely,  except  when  the  original 
planting  is  made  extremely  late.  The  most  benefit  re¬ 
ceived  from  replanting  missing  hills  comes  from  the 
extra  stover  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ears  do 
not  generally  mature  in  time  to  be  harvested  at  the 
same  time  as  the  original  planting  and  the  presence  of 
such  replanted  hills  either  results  in  non-uniformity  in 
maturity  of  ears  going  to  the  factory,  or  necessitates 
extra  cost  in  harvesting  them  later. 

TABLE  No.  19 

Comparison  of  early  and  late  sweet  corn  in  Frederick  county — 
1921-1927.='= 


Early  Late 

Average  Yield  Average  Yield 

Number  Per  Acre  Number  Per  Acre 

of  Acres  (Pounds)  of  Acres  (Pounds) 


1921  .  286  3,636  152  4.072 

1922  .  294  5,235  152  4,231 

1923  .  239  4,159  151  5,420 

1924  .  169  3,350  178  3,918 

1925  .  215  5,437  179  6,089 

1926  .  143  3,744  391  3,890 

1927  .  123 _ 2,789 _ ^180  3,608 


Total  and  Av.  1,469  4,011  1,382  4,367 

*Data  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Monocacy  Valley 
Canning  Company,  at  Frederick,  Md. 

Thinning  and  Suckering 

During  the  three  years,  1925  to  1927,  96  farmers 
thinned  their  sweet  corn  and  157  did  not.  In  the  North 
Central  area  the  corn  is  thinned  by  walking  along  the 
row  and  pulling  out  the  necessary  number  of  plants. 
In  the  Eastern  Shore  area  much  of  the  thinning  is 
done  with  the  assistance  of  horse  labor.  A  horse  is 
hitched  to  a  sled  or  low  wheeled  implement,  on  which 
the  thinner  rides.  This  simple  device  not  only  makes 
it  easier  for  the  man,  but  also  makes  it  possible  for  one 
man  to  thin  more  corn  per  day.  The  use  of  the  horse 
and  sled,  however,  is  confined  mostly  to  level  land  and 
to  times  when  the  corn  pulls  easily. 

Suckering  sweet  corn  is  a  debatable  question  with 
most  farmers.  Practically  no  farmer  suckers  sweet 
corn  every  year,  because  suckers  are  not  produced  in 
abundance  every  year.  In  the  three  years,  32  farmers 
suckered  sweet  corn  and  221  did  not.  Evidently  suck¬ 
ering  was  not  a  very  general  practice  during  that  time. 
Most  of  the  experimental  evidence  on  the  suckering  of 
sweet  corn  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  when  the  cost 
of  suckering  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  does  not 
pay.  Te.sts  conducted  by  DeBaum  (4)  in  New  Jersey 
showed  that  suckering  reduced  the  yield  and  that  the 


later  the  suckering  was  done  the  greater  the  yield  was 
reduced.  Thompson  (15)  reports  decreased  yields  of 
both  ears  and  stover  resulting  from  suckering,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  suckering  was  done  as  the  plants  began 
to  tassel.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
sucker  sweet  corn,  but  when  practiced  it  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  suckers  appear. 

Cultivating 

The  largest  percentage  of  farmers  cultivate  sweet 
corn  three  or  four  times ;  of  the  253  farms  surveyed,  9 
cultivated  one  or  two  times,  211  three  or  four  times, 
and  33  over  four  times.  Most  of  the  cultivating  is  done 
with  a  two-horse  walking  or  riding  cultivator.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  some  of  the  farmers 
claim  that  cultivation  with  a  one-horse  cultivator  is 
necessary,  although  they  admit  that  it  is  less  econom¬ 
ical  than  using  a  two-horse  cultivator.  It  is  a  common 
thing  to  see  one-horse  cultivators  in  large  corn  fields 
in  some  parts  of  Queen  Anne’s,  Talbot  and  Caroline 
counties.  Just  why  one-horse  cultivation  of  corn  should 
be  necessary  is  a  problem,  although  many  different 
reasons  for  the  practice  are  given  by  the  farmers.  The 
use  of  a  one-horse  cultivator  makes  it  possible  for  a 
man  to  cultivate  an  average  of  3  acres  in  10  hours, 
whereas  with  a  two-horse  cultivator,  the  average  is 
near  6  acres. 

For  the  first  and  second  cultivations  a  light  drag 
harrow  is  used  to  some  extent  in  the  Eastern  Shore 
area,  but  to  no  extent  in  the  North  Central  area.  One 
of  the  main  purposes  of  cultivation  is  to  destroy  weeds 
and  by  using  the  harrow  weeds  can  be  most  effectively 
and  economically  destroyed  in  the  early  stage.  Erwin 
(5)  states  that  “The  most  effective  time  to  fight  weeds 
is  when  they  are  young,  with  the  harrow.  The  ground 
can  be  covered  very  rapidly  with  the  tool,  and  it  is  by 
all  odds  the  cheapest  way  to  fight  weeds.”  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  using  the  harrow  precaution  has 
to  be  taken  not  to  use  it  early  in  the  morning  when  the 
plants  are  easily  broken  off. 

Hand  hoeing  of  corn  or  pulling  weeds  it  not  gener¬ 
ally  practiced.  When  the  corn  is  checked  it  is  scarcely 
ever  necessary,  but  when  the  corn  is  drilled  it  is  some¬ 
times  necessary,  especially  in  w’et  seasons. 

Harvesting 

Under  normal  conditions  the  harvesting  of  the  ears 
is  postponed  until  the  maximum  number  are  in  the 
canning  stage,  when  all  ears  fit  for  canning  are  pulled, 
leaving  the  other  ears  to  be  harvested  with  the  stover. 
The  field  man  representing  the  canning  factory  usually 
makes  inspection,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  condition 
of  the  corn  and  notifies  the  farmer  when  the  ears  are 
ready  to  be  harvested.  It  is  important  that  the  farmer 
be  in  readiness  to  harvest  the  crop  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  being  notified  by  the  field  man,  for  pulling 
and  delivering  the  corn  at  the  right  time  help‘  the  can- 
ner  in  packing  a  high  quality  product  which  is  gener¬ 
ally  reflected  in  a  better  price  to  the  grower.  Apple- 
man  (1)  found  that  after  green  sweet  corn  has  reach¬ 
ed  its  prime  canning  condition  it  deteriorates  very  rap¬ 
idly,  especially  in  warm  weather,  and  consequently 
needs  much  closer  attention  in  warm  than  in  cooler 
weather.  He  also  points  out  the  importance  of  the  corn 
being  in  the  best  canning  stage  when  transported. 

When  the  ears  are  taken  from  the  stalks  they  are 
either  thrown  into  the  wagon  or  thrown  into  piles  to 
be  loaded  later.  Some  farmers  use  a  sack  tied  around 
the  waist,  or  some  other  container  in  which  to  place 
the  corn  and  carry  it  to  the  wagon  or  piles.  In  some 
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CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Saed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  Weot  Adams  Street 
Chicsiao. 


391-399  WEST'SPRINS  STREET 


THOM.  A.  SCOTT  ( 


y  ocN.  MSvi 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canoed  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


SWING  BROTHERS 


Advantages  of  |  bu.  ham¬ 
pers  over  field  crates : 

— Hampeti  net  when  empty  cntes 
won't. 

— Fniita  and  vegetables  cany  betlef 
in  hampeit. 

— Hampen  speed  up  field  work. 


SWING'S  %  HAMPERS 
ARE  BEST  QUALITY. 

Give  us  a  ohanoe  to  prove 
our  claims. 

Send  US  an  Inquiry. 

RIDGELY,  MD. 


ALBERT  T.  BACON  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

76  William  Street 

NEW  YORK 


208  S.  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 


Southern  BuiMing 
Washington 


Serving  the  Industry  Since  190T 
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sections  the  ears  are  cut  from  the  stalk  by  a  heavy 
knife,  in  which  case  they  are  cut  off  as  close  to  the  butt 
end  as  possible.  In  other  sections  the  ears  are  pulled 
by  hand  and  in  so  doing  most  of  the  shank,  and  often 
some  parts  of  the  blade,  are  pulled  with  the  ears.  Har¬ 
vesting  is  done  mostly  by  regular  farm  labor  and 
rarely  on  a  piece  basis. 

Even  in  years  of  light  crops  farmers  are  obliged  to 
wait  for  their  turn  in  unloading  at  the  factory  when 
the  season  is  at  its  height.  In  years  of  heavy  crops 
much  time  is  lost  by  farmers  at  the  factory.  There  is 
competition  among  the  farmers  to  obtain  first  turn  in 
the  morning  and  many  of  them  find  it  necessary  to 
spend  all  day  at  the  factory  with  a  load  of  corn  or  let 
the  wagon  stand  and  return  home  with  the  team  for 
another  load.  In  1925,  at  one  factory  there  were  102 
wagons  in  line  at  5  A.  M.  and  many  of  the  farmers  did 
not  get  home  until  midnight.  The  canners  should  be  as 
interested  as  the  farmers  in  ways  of  eliminating  the 
excessive  crowded  conditions,  because  the  best  quality 
pack  depends  on  the  speed  at  which  the  corn  is  canned 
after  it  is  pulled. 

In  Harford  county  the  harvesting  and  transporting 
is  often  done  by  the  canner,  although  the  farmer  in 
many  cases  gives  his  assistance. 

Transporting  is  done  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  by 
two-horse  wagons,  hauling  from  one  to  one  and  one- 
half  tons  of  sweet  corn.  In  the  North  Central  area  as 
many  as  eight  horses  are  needed  to  draw  a  load  of  four 
or  five  tons  of  corn.  In  both  areas,  when  conditions 
are  not  crowded  at  the  factory,  the  truck  is  used  to  an 
advtantage.  In  some  cases  hauling  is  done  by  rail. 
The  average  distance  of  haul  in  the  Eastern  Shore 
area  was  3.1  miles  in  1926  and  3.0  miles  in  1927.  In 
the  North  Central  area  it  was  2.7  miles  in  1926  and 
2.8  in  1927.  Hauling  at  distances  up  to  ten  miles  is 
common. 

Unloading  the  corn  at  the  factory  is  done  by  hand  in 
most  instances  and  the  time  required  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  size  of  the  load.  Some  factories  are 
equipped  with  an  unloading  device  whereby  the  rear 
end  of  the  wagon  is  lowered  and  the  corn  raked  out. 
By  this  method  a  two  or  three  ton  load  can  be  unloaded 
in  ten  to  ^fteen  minutes. 


QUANTITATIVE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  SWEET 
CORN  PRODUCTION 
Labor 

For  the  two  years,  1926  and  1927,  it  required  an 
average  of  36.53  man  hours,  63.45  horse  hours  and 
0.37  tractor  or  truck  hours  to  produce  and  harvest  an 
acre  of  sweet  corn  in  the  North  Central  area.  In  the 
Eastern  Shore  area  34.67  man  hours,  55.71  horse  hours 
and  0.70  tractor  or  truck  hours  were  required.  There 
were  no  great  differences  between  the  labor  require¬ 
ments  in  the  two  areas;  the  differences  being  in  the 
kind  of  labor  used,  for  while  the  Eastern  Shore  area 
used  less  man  and  horse  labor,  it  used  more  truck  and 
tractor  labor. 

In  growing  the  crop  approximately  two  hours  of 
horse  labor  were  used  to  every  one  hour  of  man  labor. 
The  labor  requirements  of  growing  were  22.74  man 
hours,  49.35  horse  hours  and  0.24  tractor  hours  in  the 
North  Central  area  and  19.56  man  hours,  41.37  horse 
hours  and  0.51  tractor  hours  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area. 
Of  the  growing  operations,  preparing  the  soil  consum¬ 
ed  the  largest  number  of  man  and  horse  hours  in  both 
areas ;  cultivating  consumed  the  second  largest  and  ap¬ 
plying  manure  the  third.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  1.25  horse  hours  were  used 
for  thinning,  but  in  the  North  Central  area  no  horse 
labor  was  used  in  that  operation.  More  man  hours,  but 
practically  no  more  horse  hours,  were  used  in  the 
North  Central  area  in  planting  the  corn,  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  more  replanting  is  done  in  that  area  than  in 
the  other. 

The  labor  requirements  of  harvesting  were  13.79 
man  hours,  14.10  horse  hours  and  0.13  truck  hours  in 
the  North  Central  area,  and  14.11  man  hours,  14.34 
horse  hours  and  0.10  truck  hours  in  the  Eastern  Shore 
area.  For  practical  purposes  it  may  be  said  that  the 
number  of  man  hours  and  horse  hours  required  in  har¬ 
vesting  are  about  the  same. 

Materials 

The  North  Central  area  used  9  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre  as  compared  with  8.6  pounds  in  the  Eastern  Shore 
area.  Fertilizer  applications  were  heavier  in  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  area,  being  245  pounds  per  acre,  as  compared 


TABLE  No.  20 


Labor  requirements  to  grow  and  harvest  an  acre  of  sweet  corn — 1926  and  1927. 


1926 

Truck 

or 

1927 

Truck 

or 

2-Year  Average 

Truck 

or 

Man 

Hoi’se 

Tractor 

Man 

Horse 

Tractor 

Man 

Horse 

Tractor 

Operation 

Hours 

Hours  Hours  Hours 

Northern  Central  Area 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Preparing  Soil . 

.  8.54 

24.20 

.27 

8.58 

26.25 

.21 

8..56 

25.23 

.24 

Applying  fertilizer . 

. 37 

.73 

.07 

.15 

.22 

.45 

Applying  manure . 

5.57 

10.49 

4.30 

8.16 

4.93 

9.34 

Applying  lime . 

. 04 

.08 

i)8 

.12 

.06 

.10 

Planting  . 

Thinning*  . 

.  1.13 

.  1.20 

1.09 

2.00 

1.45 

2.17 

1.57 

1.33 

2.09 

Cultivating . 

.  5.84 

11.70 

6.29 

12.57 

6.07 

12.14 

Total  growing . 

.  26.69 

49.10 

.27 

22.77 

49.42 

.21 

22.74 

49.35 

.24 

Total  harvestingt . 

.  13.17 

12.82 

.18 

14.22 

14.98 

.11 

13.79 

14.10 

.13 

Grand  total . . 

.  35.86 

62.01 

.45  36.99 

Eastern  Shore  Area 

64.40 

.32 

36.53 

63.45 

.37 

Preparing  soil . 

.  6.14 

18.54 

.42 

6.03 

17.53 

.65 

6.11 

18.08 

.51 

Applying  fertilizer . 

. 78 

1.92 

.51 

1.51 

.66 

1.74 

Applying  manure . 

.  3.43 

6.53 

3.88 

6.93 

3.68 

6.78 

Applying  lime . 

. 05 

.04 

.10 

.15 

.08 

.10 

Planting . 

. 95 

1.86 

1.26 

2.33 

1.14 

2.12 

Thinning*  . 

.  1.75 

1.44 

1.30 

1.01 

1.56 

1.25 

Cultivating  . 

.  7.15 

12.03 

5.45 

10.49 

6.33 

11.30 

Total  growing . 

.  20.25 

42.36 

.42 

18.53 

39.95 

.65 

19.56 

41.37 

.51 

Total  harvestingt . 

.  15.89 

12.45 

.16 

13.82 

17.46 

.25 

15.11 

14.34 

.19 

Grand  total . 

.  36.14 

54.81 

.58 

32.35 

54.41 

.90 

34.67 

55.71 

.70 

*Suckering  is  included  with  thinning,  flncludes  transporting. 
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with  98  pounds  in  the  North  Central  area.  However, 
the  applications  of  manure  were  heavier  in  the  latter 
area.  The  average  amount  of  lime  used  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  small,  57  pounds  per  acre  being  used  in  the  North 
Central  area  and  25  pounds  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area. 
TABLE  No.  21. 

Material  requirements  used  in  producing  an  acre  of  sweet  corn — 
1926  and  1927. 

North  Central  Area  Eastern  Shore  Area 


2- Year 

2-Year 

Material 

1926 

1927 

Av. 

1926 

1927 

Av. 

Pounds  of  seed . 

..  7.73 

10.82 

9.08 

8.17 

9.17 

8.58 

Pounds  of  fertilizer.. 103.00 

95.00 

98.00 

262.00 

220.00 

245.00 

Tons  of  manure . 

....  3.52 

2.74 

3.05 

2.20 

2.37 

2.27 

Pounds  of  lime . 

....  29.00 

76.00 

57.00 

18.00 

36.00 

25.00 

THE  END. 


GOVERNMENT  CROP  REPORTS 
As  of  July  19th,  1929 
By  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

SNAP  BEANS 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  acreage  for  canning  in  1929  is 
about  20  per  cent  larger  than  the  acreage  grown  in  1928  and 
50  per  cent  larger  than  the  average  acreage  during  the  past  five 
years.  Increases  are  indicated  in  every  state  except  Louisiana, 
Tennessee  and  Delaware.  The  greatest  proportionate  increases 
are  shown  in  Maine  and  the  Far  Western  group  of  states.  The 
1929  estimate  is  based  on  reports  from  canners  representing  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  acreage  grown  in  1928. 

Prelimi¬ 

nary 


State 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Maine  . 

950 

1,210 

860 

600 

970 

1,600 

New  York . 

5,900 

6,370 

5,220 

5,530 

6,840 

8,140 

Pennsylvania  .... 

480 

1,320 

1,010 

890 

1,060 

1,270 

Indiana  . 

600 

1,300 

850 

850 

1,800 

1,320 

Michigan  . 

1,990 

3,000 

2,400 

2,400 

2,950 

3,840 

Wisconsin  . 

3,400 

4,000 

3,460 

3,910 

4,600 

5,750 

Delaware  . 

240 

1,150 

800 

400 

670 

670 

Maryland  . 

2,500 

5,200 

3,310 

3,300 

4,360 

5,450 

South  Carolina.. 

890 

1,160 

700 

700 

700 

820 

Tennessee  . 

670 

1,150 

1,080 

1,250 

1,220 

1,220 

Mississippi  . 

1,120 

1,670 

1,550 

1,780 

1,690 

1,860 

Arkansas  . 

660 

1,020 

630 

880 

1,790 

2,240 

Louisiana  . 

590 

720 

800 

1,640 

3,040 

2,280 

Colorado  . 

1,200 

1,800 

700 

900 

1,600 

2,430 

Utah  . 

360 

450 

610 

880 

1,020 

1,560 

Washington  . 

400 

480 

270 

370 

700 

1,050 

Oregon  . 

1,040 

1,200 

1,250 

650 

650 

980 

California  . 

620 

700 

700 

450 

480 

700 

Other  States . 

1,420 

2,430 

1,350 

1,540 

3,010 

3,310 

U.  S.  Total . 

25,030 

36,310 

27,550 

28,920 

39,150 

47,490 

SWEET  CORN 

The  preliminary  estimated  acreage  of  sweet  corn  for  canning 
in  1929,  based  upon  reports  from  canners  representing  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  acreage  grown  in  1928,  is  about  9  per  cent 
larger  than  the  acreage  grown  in  1928  and  4  per  cent  larger 
than  the  average  acreage  during  the  past  five  years.  The  indi¬ 
cated  increase  is  due  largely  to  increases  shown  in  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Maryland,  Minnesota  and  Maine. 


Prelimi¬ 

nary 

•  State  1924  1925  1926  1927  1928  1929 

Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres 

Maine  .  13,390  15,630  14,650  8,260  10,770  15,850 

New  Hampshire  1,200  1,470  1,050  780  1,110  1,410 

Vermont  .  2,500  2,620  2,290  1,870  1,940  2,490 

New  York .  26,000  31,350  27,420  20,290  27,000  25,920 

Pennsylvania  ....  3,200  6,850  4,840  2,800  3,640  3,970 

Ohio  .  27,450  34,520  26,380  18,730  27,910  27,350 

Indiana  .  21,000  36,990  30,380  17,010  27,390  27,390 

Illinois  .  60,560  70,650  58,280  40,650  54,880  58,720 

Michigan  .  11,000  13,630  11,080  9,400  8,930  8,220 

Wisconsin  .  13,720  17,740  17,350  10,410  14,780  14,780 

Minnesota  .  21,000  30,540  24,450  18,500  25,340  35,220 

Iowa  .  55,500  70,720  50,480  26,750  39,860  43,450 

Nebraska  .  7,000  8,880  6,970  4,600  5,470  5,740 

Delaware  .  4,400  5,000  3,000  3,500  4,060  3,900 

Maryland  .  32,500  42,820  33,850  27,500  30,800  33,880 

Other  States .  2,370  4,500  4,840  4,380  5,300  6,150 


U.  S.  Total . 302,790  393,910  317,310  215,430  289,180  314,440 


TOMATOES 

The  preliminary  estimated  acreage  of  tomatoes  for  manufac¬ 
ture,  based  on  reports  from  canners  and  manufacturers  of  to¬ 
mato  products  representing  about  three-fifths  of  the  acreage 
grown  for  manufacture  in,1928,  is  11  per  cent  larger  than  the 
1928  acreage,  but  shows  no  change  from  the  average  acreage 
during  the  past  five  years.  Increases  are  indicated  in  all  states 
except  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Tennessee  and  Iowa. 


Prelimi¬ 

nary 

State  1924  1925  1926  1927  1928  1929 

Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres 

New  York .  11,700  13,550  9,850  10,540  11,170  12,290 

New  Jersey .  30,000  32,000  32,000  30,000  33,000  33,000 

Pennsylvania  ....  2,500  4,780  3,370  3,740  3,600  3,780 

Ohio  .  9,000  8,560  8,000  10,000  10,400  11,440 

Indiana  .  59,000  67,340  49,990  42,990  49,870  59,840 

Illinois  .  6,000  7,650  5,270  5,110  5,130  5,440 

Michigan  .  2,300  2,000  1,800  1,800  1,660  1,990 

Iowa  .  3,500  3,660  3,850  4,080  4,810  4,670 

Missouri  .  27,000  39,150  25,620  19,440  18,700  19,640 

Delaware  .  18,000  20,000  11,700  15,000  13,500  12,820 

Maryland  .  45,270  49,800  37,000  34,410  23,910  27,500 

Virginia  .  12,500  15,730  6,000  6,420  6,000  6,840 

Kentucky  .  6,200  9,550  6,950  6,530  5,500  6,820 

Tennessee  .  8,500  11,820  8,200  8,450  10,220  9,200 

Arkansas  .  13,400  20,340  11,630  17,820  19,600  21,170 

Colorado  .  2,000  3,040  2,350  2,000  1,600  1,920 

Utah  .  4,800  6,860  2,630  5,200  5,650  6,780 

California  . '26,000  30,000  32,250  28,760  25,790  32,750 

Other  States .  3,600  4,100  3,040  3,310  4,070  4,480 


U.  S.  Total . 291,270  349,930  261,500  255,600  254,180  282,370 

1929  PEA  PACK  AT  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE 


IN  spite  of  an  adverse  start  due  to  damage  of  first 
plantings  by  frost,  the  crop  of  “petits  pois”  in  the 
Bordeaux  region  this  season  has  been  about  aver¬ 
age  as  to  quantity  according  to  opinions  of  local  pack¬ 
ers  consulted,  states  American  Consul  L.  Memminger 
in  a  report  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
under  date  of  June  20. 

The  dozen  or  more  factories  which  pack  peas  in  the 
Bordeaux  region  have  obtained  supplies  in  about  the 
usual  quantities  as  compared  with  recent  years. 

A  delay  of  about  two  weeks  occurred  in  the  maturing 
of  the  crop,  and  at  this  date  local  factories  are  still  re¬ 
ceiving  supplies  of  peas  for  canning,  which,  however, 
are  expected  to  terminate  at  an  early  date  coincident 
with  the  arrival  of  hot  weather. 

Due  to  pessimistic  forecasts  at  the  opening  of  the 
season  planters  demanded  exceptionally  high  prices  for 
their  peas  and  for  a  few  of  the  earliest  sales  obtained 
as  much  at  $12.50  per  100  kilos  (approximately  S'/jC 
per  lb.)  f.  o.  b.  factory  for  peas  in  the  shell,  a  large  in¬ 
crease  as  compared  with  first  prices  last  year.  Later 
the  rate  fell  to  $9.00  (approximately  4c  per  lb.),  to  be 
followed  by  stil  lower  prices,  but  it  is  not  expected  that 
the  average  for  the  entire  season  will  be  as  low  as  the 
average  of  last  year,  stated  to  have  been  $6.65  (ap¬ 
proximately  3c  per  lb.). 

The  opening  prices  are  subject  to  considerable  revi¬ 
sion  as  the  season  progresses,  and  in  the  case  of  those 
quoted  for  1929  it  may  be  stated  that  they  are  likely 
to  change  within  the  next  few  days,  when  the  Brittany 
crop  begins  to  come  on  the  market. 

Declared  exports  of  canned  peas  from  Bordeaux  to 
the  United  States  have  fallen  off  considerably,  amount¬ 
ing  to  only  76,438  pounds,  valued  at  $10,606  in  1927 
and  in  1928,  50,331  pounds,  valued  at  $8,347. 

In  spite  of  the  loss  of  the  American  market  as  an 
outlet  for  locally  packed  peas,  it  is  stated  that  no  diffi¬ 
culty  is  experienced  in  disposing  of  the  product  which 
is  readily  absorbed  on  the  French  market  and  by  sales 
to  a  number  of  foreign  countries. 
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Sprague-Sells 

Com  Canning  Equipment 


PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER 

Better  husking,  butting  and  silking  than 
ever  before.  Tremendous  capacity,  yet 
takes  less  room  than  former  Peerless  Husk- 
ers.  The  Super  will  more  than  double 
your  husking  production  in  the  same  floor 
space.  Let  us  tell  you  how  intermittent  mo¬ 
tion  solved  the  problem  of  perfect  husking. 


MODEL  8  SILKER 

Builds  quality  and  saves  labor  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  human  element.  An  automatic, 
self  cleaning  Silker. 


MODEL  5  CORN  CUTTER 

The  improved  Model  5  averages  two  more 
cases  per  ton.  Think  of  it — an  8%  in¬ 
crease  in  production.  Increase  your  profits 
with  the  new  Model  5. 


STERLING  MIXER 

Almost  human.  Weighs  corn  and  measures 
brine.  This  new  mixing  principle  produces 
wonderfully  uniform  consistency.  Con¬ 
stant,  careful  watching  are  done  away  with 
by  the  Sterling. 


Everything 
the  Corn  Canner 
Needs 


Dumps 

Conveyors 

Huskers 

Washers 

Brushers 

Trimmers 

Cutters 

Elevators 

Silkers 

Mixers 

Fillers 

Retorts 

Crates 

Cooling  Tanks 

Pressure  Cookers 
.  and  Coolers 

Shakers 

Labelers 

Etc. 


There’s  a  Busy  Time  Ahead 

For  many  years  SpraguC'Sells  corn  machines  have  been  chosen  for  all 
departments  by  a  vast  majority  of  corn  canners.  Again  this  season  they 
will  retain  their  reputation  of  super  capacity,  quality  production,  and 
unlimited  endurance.  Their  ability  to  deliver  100%  satisfaction,  whether 
the  plant  is  operating  on  normal  schedule  or  under  the  severe  stress  de' 
manded  by  the  height  of  the  season’s  rush,  is  unequaled  by  any  other  line. 
Now  is  the  time  to  check  over  your  equipment  and  decide  what  is  needed 
to  put  your  plant  in  shape.  Send  for  our  com  machinery  catalog  and  our 
large  general  catalog — the  Cyclopedia  of  Dependable  Canning  Equipment. 
No  canner  should  be  without  the  latter  as  it  covers  complete  equipment 
and  supplies  for  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  pulp,  fruits,  and  all  other  products 
commercially  canned.  It  is  free.  Write  for  it  to'day. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  John  Bean  Mfg.  Co. 

308  W.  Washington  Street  *  •  •  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Better  Profits 


A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  ivill  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINION  WELCOMED. 


In  our  issue  of  July  22d  I  discussed  advertising  in 
trade  papers.  N.  R.  Z.,  who  asked  early  in  June  if  he 
ought  to  advertise  because  sales  of  his  pack  under  his 
factory  labels  were  only  fair,  says : 

“I  know  of  only  one  or  two  grocery  trade  papers  circulat¬ 
ing  in  the  territory  where  the  bulk  of  my  pack  is  sold  under 
my  labels.  I  do  have  several  requests  each  year  for  dona¬ 
tions  to  customers’  outings,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camps,  etc.  Should 
I  keep  on  with  these?” 

Before  answering  your  question,  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  one. 

What  benefit  do  you  derive  in  a  sales  way  because 
you  make  these  donations?  Does  any  one  go  to  the 
corner  grocery  and  buy  any  more  of  your  corn  and 
peas  because  you  advertise  in  your  customer’s  price 
list,  circulated  in  largest  numbers  at  the  time  of  their 
annual  outing?  Does  the  fat  man,  who  wins  the  case 
of  canned  vegetables  you  donate,  take  particular  pains 
to  tell  all  and  sundry  that  you  are  a  mighty  good  fellow 
and  the  packer  of  the  best  canned  vegetables  he  ever 
ate? 

I’ll  tell  you  that  ninety-nine  chances  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  he  does  not  even  remember  ten  days  after  the  out¬ 
ing  that  you  gave  the  case  of  canned  foods  he  won. 

Do  the  boys  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camp  hurry  home  and 
tell  their  mothers  that  they  ate  “Whosit’s”  canned  peas 
while  at  the  camp  and  they  were  the  best  ever?  They 
do  not.  They  are  too  full  of  the  lessons  learned  at  the 
camp  fire,  the  camp  songs  and  the  good  fellowship  en¬ 
gendered  there  to  remember  anything  about  whose 
peas  were  served  at  the  camp. 

If  you  want  to  remain  a  good  fellow  in  the  eyes  of 
your  customer,  if  you  want  to  contribute  to  a  very 
worthy  cause,  all  well  and  good.  Continue  your  dona¬ 
tions  and  your  advertising  in  your  customers’  price 
list.  But  do  not  even  attempt  to  kid  yourself  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  you  are  advertising  when  you  are  doing 
these  things. 

Probably  in  the  territory  where  your  goods  are  sold 
there  are  several  county  fairs  held  each  fall  or  during 
the  late  summer.  Space  at  these  fairs  does  not  cost  a 
great  deal.  The  adult  portion  of  visitors  at  these  coun¬ 
ty  fairs  are  in  search  of  education  as  well  as  a  good 
time.  They  take  time  and  see  every  exhibit.  Here  is  a 
splendid  chance  for  you  to  sample  your  pack  direct  to 
the  home.  Decorate  your  booth  or  space  attractively 
Identify  your  demonstration  as  being  one  of  a  product 
sold  by  the  wholesaler  who  is  your  customer.  Take 
care  to  see  that  every  storekeeper  who  is  selling  gro¬ 
ceries  and  who  visits  your  booth  is  given  a  sample  as 
well  as  a  taste  of  whatever  you  decide  you  will  serve 
to  those  who  visit  your  booth. 

Then  do  not  stop  at  sampling  your  peas  or  corn  gen¬ 
erously.  Sell  a  can  and  give  one  away  with  it. 


A  housewife  may  try  your  offering  and  like  it  at  the 
time  and  then  forget  all  about  it.  If  she  buys  a  can  or 
two,  spends  her  good  money  for  something  she  saw  at 
the  fair  and  takes  it  home,  sooner  or  later  she  is  going 
to  serve  it  on  her  table.  Then  she  will  notice  who  puts 
up  the  article.  If  it  has  merit  as  it  should  have,  she 
will  ask  her  grocer  for  another  can  and  another.  Soon 
you  will  have  a  regular  customer. 

Sample  your  products  to  the  housewife  direct,  get 
her  interested  in  them  sufficiently,  and  there  will  not 
be  any  question  about  your  retaining  your  wholesale 
customers’  good  will. 

One  of  the  potential  leaders  in  our  industry  writes : 

“I  have  certain,  well  defined  ideas  about  the  advertising 
of  my  line.  In  the  main  they  agree  with  those  you  have 
discussed  so  far  in  The  Canning  Trade.  Each  year  I  do  a 
little  more  real  advertising  or  at  least  what  we  consider  to 
be  real  advertising.  I  know  some  advertisers  who  are  de¬ 
pending  on  the  advice  of  an  advertising  agency  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  their  ads.  Can’t  I  get  up  just  as  good  ads  as  an 
agency  can  produce?” 

Maybe  you  can,  but  if  this  is  the  case,  you  had  better 
quit  the  canning  business  as  soon  as  possible  and  go 
into  advertising. 

If  you  are  sick,  you  get  a  doctor,  don’t  you?  If  you 
need  legal  advice,  you  get  a  lawyer,  don’t  you  ?  The  an¬ 
swer  is  yes,  to  both  questions. 

All  right,  then ;  when  you  want  to  advertise  in  a  reg¬ 
ular  way,  get  an  advertising  man  to  help  you. 

Advertising  agencies  work  on  a  per  centage  basis  or 
fee  basis,  depending  usually  on  how  you  sell  yourself 
and  your  program  to  them. 

They  may  bill  you  with  everything  in  the  way  of  ex¬ 
pense  contracted  for  your  account  plus  15  per  cent  for 
their  services,  or  they  may  agree  to  work  out  your 
problems  for  you  on  a  so-much-per-week  or  month 
basis. 

Either  way  is  quite  satisfactory.  If  I  were  in  your 
place,  I  would  not  select  a  too  large  agency  nor  one  a 
great  ways  from  your  plant  or  main  office. 

I  would  pick  out  a  moderate  or  small  size  agency 
near  home  and  have  the  principals  out  to  my  plant  and 
office.  I  would  show  them  everything  I  could  about  my 
business,  and  I  would  tell  them  everything  about  it. 
One  visit  or  two  or  three  may  not  be  enough,  but 
sooner  or  later  you  will  have  them  interested  in  your 
business,  its  problems  and  joys.  Then  you  will  have 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  your  business.  Treat  your  adver¬ 
tising  agency  as  a  part  of  your  organization  and  they 
will  repay  you  many  times  for  the  trouble  you  took  in 
doing  this  at  first. 

Remember  that  the  average  advertising  man  was  a 
salesman  before  he  became  interested  principally  in 
advertising.  Usually  he  remains  a  salesman.  Always, 
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he  is  in  touch  with  sales  activities  covering  a  wide 
range.  The  idea  he  sees  applied  to  the  steel  industry 
may  be  just  the  idea  that  if  applied  to  your  output 
would  mean  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 

Mutually  agree  with  your  advertising  counsel  as  to 
the  reasonable  amount  you  will  spend  in  advertising 
over  a  certain  period.  Then  go  90  per  cent  of  the  way 
in  accepting  his  judgment  as  to  how  it  can  best  be 
spent. 

Remember  that  you  know  the  canning  business,  but 
that  he  knows  the  advertising  business. 

When  settling  on  the  amount  to  be  spent,  however, 
do  not  plan  on  a  year’s  expense  alone.  Take  a  little 
more  time  if  needed,  and  map  out  a  cumulative,  three- 
year  campaign.  Remember  that  the  strongest  fortifica¬ 
tions  during  war  times  are  usually  taken  by  first  break¬ 
ing  a  line  of  defense  here  and  another  there.  Lay  out 
your  advertising  campaign  accordingly.  Do  whatever 
you  decide  will  be  best  the  first  year,  dovetail  this  ini¬ 
tial  effort  in  with  what  you  plan  for  the  second  year 
and  decide  before  spending  any  money  how  you  will  tie 
up  the  first  two  years’  advertising  with  your  efforts 
the  third  year. 

But  whatever  you  decide  to  do  in  the  way  of  adver¬ 
tising,  decide  first  to  employ  advertising  counsel.  And 
then  employ  one. 


CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

What’s  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  New  firms, 
changes  etc. 

“Elyn”  Tinplates  Have  Broad  Distribution  —  The 
Melingriffith  Company,  Ltd.,  tinplate  manufacturers  of 
Cardiff,  South  Wales,  claim  that  they  now  ship  their 
tinplates  to  practically  every  part  in  the  world,  particu¬ 
larly  in  South  Africa  and  Australia.*  One  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  company  is  at  this  time  engaged  in  making 
a  business  trip  through  the  Argentine,  Brazil,  Chili, 
Peru,  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  to  see  the  canneries  there 
and  acquaint  himself  with  the  consumers  of  “Elyn” 
tinplates. 

Endorse  New  Content  Reading — The  National  Syrup 
and  Molasses  Association  in  semi-annual  session  Wed¬ 
nesday,  July  17,  in  Atlantic  City,  went  on  record  as 
favoring  a  declaration  of  contents  by  weight  rather 
than  by  liquid  measure  on  all  packages  put  up  by  mem¬ 
ber  dealers.  This  will  be  more  understandable  to  the 
purchasing  public,  it  was  pointed  out.  The  annual 
meeting  and  election  of  officers  will  be  held  in  Chicago 
in  January. 

Mayonnaise  Manufacturers — The  formation  of  a  new 
company  to  be  known  as  the  Colonial  Packing  Company, 
which  will  manufacture  food  dressings  and  relishes  in 
Portland,  Me.,  has  just  recently  been  announced.  The 
new  firm  has  bought  the  formulas  and  recipes  hitherto 
used  in  producing  Van-Se-Roe  mayonnaise,  and  will 
manufacture  that  product  in  the  future. 

Cannery  Sold — The  Montevideo  Canning  Company, 
Montevideo,  Minn.,  has  been  sold  to  the  Olivia  Canning 
Company,  Olivia,  Minn.,  which  concern  will  operate  the 
cannery  on  corn  this  season. 

Canning  Potatoes  —  Development  of  a  process  for 
canning  potatoes  is  announced  by  an  Ogden  packing 
company,  Ogden,  Utah. 

The  potatoes  are  peeled,  quartered,  packed  in  the  can 
dry  and  then  steam  cooked  until  suitable  for  serving  as 


cold  boiled  potatoes,  as  a  base  for  salad,  or  for  reheating 
and  serving  in  the  usual  variety  of  ways. 

Distributing  Company  Organized — The  Globe  Dis¬ 
tributing  Company  has  been  organized  by  California 
independent  packers  as  a  distributing  agency  for  cer¬ 
tain  of  their  products.  It  has  a  capitalization  of  $500,- 
000  and  most  of  this  will  be  subscribed  by  the  canning 
companies  interested  which  include  the  Kings  County 
Packing  Company,  G.  W.  Hume  Company,  Bayside 
Canning  Company,  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Company, 
Pratt  Low  Preserving  Company,  Santa  Cruz  Fruit 
Packing  Company,  Filice  &  Perelli  Canning  Company, 
California  Co-Operative  Canneries  and  the  Manteca 
Canning  Company.  All  operate  in  the  Greater  San 
Francisco  field  or  vicinity. 

John  D.  Crummey,  president  of  the  John  Bean  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  San  Francisco,  returned  recently 
from  a  trip  through  the  South,  which  included  a  visit 
to  Florida,  where  a  grim  fight  is  being  waged  against 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly.  Mr.  Crummey  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  high  prices  being  realized  for  the 
1929  pack  of  fruits  and  vegetables  will  create  a  very 
favorable  situation,  permitting  growers  and  canners  to 
go  ahead  with  plans  for  modernizing  their  equipment. 

Studying  Pineapple  Disease — Dr.  Maurice  B.  Linford, 
a  student  of  plant  pathology,  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
for  Honolulu,  July  18th,  to  join  the  staff  of  experts  in 
the  employ  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  making  a  study  of  pineapple  wilt,  a  strange 
disease  attacking  the  roots  of  the  pineapple  plant. 

NORTHERN  IRELAND  CANNINIG  NOTES 

From  July  Issue  of  “Sheet  Metal  Industries” 

The  Government  of  Northern  Ireland  is  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  fostering  new  industries.  In  fact,  having  been 
returned  to  power  with  a  majority  that  was  never 
dreamed  of  as  far  as  size  was  concerned.  Viscount 
Craigavon  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Unionist  Govern¬ 
ment  have  decided  upon  a  bold  campaign,  and  will  util¬ 
ize  the  facilities  at  their  disposal  by  the  Trades  Credit 
Guarantee  Act.  Amongst  the  industries  which  are  to 
come  in  for  substantial  support  in  addition  to  ship¬ 
building  is  the  canning  industry.  It  is  proposed  to  es-. 
tablish  canning  factories  in  different  parts  of  Northern 
Ireland,  and  not  only  have  plans  been  discussed  but 
conferences  have  been  held  with  persons  interested  and 
annual  grants  promised  if  the  scheme  is  embarked 
upon.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  the  first  canning  fac¬ 
tory  in  Portadown,  and  this  is  an  excellent  choice,  for 
not  only  is  it  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  prosperous  fruit 
farming  district,  but  there  is  also  scope  for  including 
the  canning  of  meats  of  various  kinds.  Farmers  are 
keenly  interested  in  the  project,  but  a  month  or  two 
must  elapse  before  the  full  details  are  decided  upon. 
The  Government’s  full  intentions  will  in  all  probability 
be  disclosed  when  the  Minister  of  Finance  introduces 
his  budget  in  a  week  or  two.  Claims  are  also  being 
made  for  the  establishment  of  another  canning  factory. 
This  time  for  another  part  of  the  Six  Counties,  and 
the  matter  will  receive  careful  consideration.  Just  as 
Portadown  will  meet  the  needs  for  the  Southern  por¬ 
tion  of  Ulster,  it  is  claimed  that  the  second  factory 
should  be  established  in  Londonderry,  and  thus  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Northern  section.  Suitable  premises 
are  available,  and  the  two  factors  that  will  count  will 
be,  first,  the  amount  of  local  support,  and,  second,  the 
Government  attitude. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— 4  Temperature  Regulators  for  Retorts; 
tanks  of  different  sizes;  engines,  feed  pumps,  inject¬ 
ors,  motors,  dynamo,  shafting,  pulleys.  Hangers. 
Hutchinson  tomato  filler;  2  Peerless  Huskers;  2  model 
M  cutters;  1  M  &  S  4  pocket  filler;  Spiral  corn  con¬ 
veyor.  Complete  apple  equipment  hand  and  power 
operated;  adding  machine;  watchman’s  clock. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  Continuous  Cooker  for  No.  2,  No. 
2h  and  No.  3  cans.  First  class  condition.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Three  Monitor  Jumbo  Cherry  Fitters  made 
by  the  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  size  4,  capacity  1  ton  per 
hour  each,  condition  A  No.  1.  Will  sell  at  a  bargain. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED — 2  Langsenkamp  Paddle  type  Finishers. 
State  condition,  age,  etc. 

Curtice  Bros.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— Seed 

FOR  SALE — Stringless  Bean  Seed.  36  Bushels  Sure 
Crop  Wax;  30  bushels  New  Kidney  Wax;  30  bushels 
Giant  Green  Pod;  30  bushels  Extra  Early  Refugee. 
The  Torch-Summers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Cannery  already  to  operate. 
Two  line  plant,  capacity  50,000  cases  packing  Tom¬ 
atoes  and  Sweet  Potatoes.  Equipped  with  car  of  coal 
on  hand.  Reason  for  renting  or  selling,  poor  health. 
Apply  promptly  to 

Harrington  Packing  Co.,  Harrington,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— Canning  factory  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  famous  Western  New  York  fruit  belt 
fully  equipped  with  modern  machinery  for  canning 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  be  converted  into  an 
apple  sauce  plant  with  little  expense.  Electric 
power;  abundant  supply  of  water;  positive  drainage. 
For  further  particulars,  address. 

Estate  of  John  Ward,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 

WANTED— To  buy  or  rent  for  the  season  Canning 
Factory  completely  equipped  and  ready  to  pack  Tom¬ 
atoes  and  Tomato  Paste  or  Puree.  Principals  only. 
Send  all  details  at  once. 

Antonio  Ficano  &Co.,  487  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY — Will  finance  responsible  party, 
having  some  capital  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
canning  business,  in  the  operation  of  a  cannery  at 
Woodbine,  Carroll,  Co.,  Md.  equipped  to  handle  Peas, 
Beans,  Corn  and  Tomatoes.  Cannery,  warehouse 
and  plant  will  of  brick  construction.  Act  at  once. 
Get  full  particulars  from 

W.  E.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— A  Soup  Ck>ok  who  can  make  the  full  line  of  condensed 
Soups  and  the  packing  of  Spaghetti. 

Address  Box  B-1676  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Machinist  and  all  around  mechanic  familiar  with 
double  seamers  and  filling  machines,  i  Permanent  position  for 
right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1688  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Man  that  can  pack  Hominy,  Beans,  Kraut.  Must  be 
first  class  and  thoroughly  understand  the  processing  of  these 
lines.  Give  full  particulars  as  to  experience  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1689  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED— Foreman  for  small  Tomato  canning  plant  in 
Kent  Co.,  Md.  Must  be  familiar  with  machinery,  able  to  repair 
and  keep  it  going,  and  an  all  round  canning  man.  Will  open 
plant  in  August. 

Shorewood  Packing  Co.,  Golt,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

WANTED — Chemist  familiar  with  Tomato  Puree,  Catsup,  Soup, 
etc.  Also  a  first  class  Cook  who  is  familiar  with  making  Catsup 
and  a  full  line  of  soups.  Year  round  positions.  Address  with 
references,  stating  age  and  salary  wanted. 

Address  Box  B-1682  care  of  The  Canning  Trade_ 

WANTED  Foreman  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  w  th  canning 
vegetables,  grapefruit  juice  and  grapefruit.  Must  be  sober,  re¬ 
liable  and  capable  of  running  production  end  of  factory. 

S.  S.  Goffin,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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References: 

CITY  STATE  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 
JOBBERS  SUPPLIES 


MESSCHER 

BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

473  \V.  ERIE  STREET.  CHICAGO.  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0917 

RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 

Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


S.  Messcher  establish¬ 
ed  in  Chicairo  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


HELP  WANTED — Leading  manufacturer  of  Vinegar  and  Canned 
Apples  has  an  opening  for  man  with  experience  along  this  line  to 
start  as  Assistant  Foctory  Manager  and  to  lead  to  Factory 
Manager.  Good  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1685  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Competent  man  thoroughly  experienced  in  packing 
Spaghetti  and  Soups. 

,  Phillips  Packing  Co.  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Md.  U.  S.  A. 


HELP  WANTED — Large  corporation  has  opening  for  Chemist  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  manfacture  of  Cider,  Vinegar,  Canned  Apples 
and  otherApple  products.  Good  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1686  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— By  man  of  long-standing  sales  reputation, 
in  either  canning  machinery,  or  canned  foods;  thoroughly  fami¬ 
liar  with  modern  equipment;  also  knows  food  qualities. 

Address  Box  B-1691  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  Processor  in  a  canning 
plant,  by  a  man  of  25  years  experience  packing  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  furnish  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1680  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  Experienced  Processor,  Builder  and 
Manager  of  canning  factories  desires  engagement  for  1929  or 
longer  with  canning  company.  Familar  with  every  detail  of  the 
business,  from  planting  to  packing  and  selling. 

Address  Box  B-1681  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Conners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc 

(  Tho*.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tot>  Buyers. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 


5th  Edition 


386  Pages 


Price  $10.00 


Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— A^o  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 

1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  ■  MD. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

GEO.W.  ZASTROW 


We  Offer  You — 

A  brightly  painted  plant  and  equipment. 
With  longer  life  machinery, 

That  keeps  its  appearance 
And  will  not  peel,  chip  nor  crack 
By  a  simple  application  of  CLEVO 
The  rust  eliminator. 


EXCLUSIVE  SALE 
AGENTS 

EXCEPT  INDIANA. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORP. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


ANDERSON- 
BARNGROVER 
MFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
CALIF. 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


%  Field  Hamper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
held  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 
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Foresight ! 


N  TOW  is  the  time  to  make  sure  tliat 
^  ^your  fire  insuranceis  adequate  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  rapidly  increasing  values. 

You  have’  no  other  protection  against 
financial  loss  by  fire. 

Aside  from  your  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  you  must  cover  your  supplies,  as 
well  as  your  finished  product  which  in¬ 
creases  rapidly  from  day  to  day.  A  fire 
now  might  be  disastrous  unless  you  are 
adequately  protected  by  fire  insurance. 

You  can  have  this  protection  through 


Canners 

Exchange  Subscribers 

At 

Warner 

Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


at  a  cost  so  low  that  you  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  it. 

For  twenty-one  years  this  cost  has  aver¬ 
aged  60c  below  the  ordinary  rates. 

Write,  or  wire  collect  for  the  additional 
insurance  you  need. 

Lansing  B.  Warner  Inc 

155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Can  prices 

1929  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.94  oer  M. 


INo.  Z  size 
No.  2i  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


$15.03  per  M. 
20.94  per  M. 
26.40  per  M. 
28.52  per  M. 
62.%  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINIRS  Of  TIN  riATI  •  BiACK  IRON  -  CAlVANt/IO  IRON  -  I  IBAt 
MITAi  SIGNS  AND  '^OISPIAY  FIXIURfS 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


Is  your  Brand  protected?  Oar 
trade  mark  bureau  is  at  your 
service.  Ask  Gamse  -  **he 
knows”. 


H.GAMSESBRQ 

Eiilio^cLpher’s 

GAMsftuiLDING 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


niimiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiutiiHimiiiHiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiininiiminminiiimniiininiiiniiiiiiMuninimiummiuiif; 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  {Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  ‘Howard  E,  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  flu  column  headed  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2^ 

Peeled,  No.  2V^ . 

Large,  No.  2^ . 

Peeled,  No.  2^ . 

Medium,  No.  2^.. 


Balto. 


Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small.  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No|  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  2  80 


N.Y. 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

8.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUT4 
Standard.  No.  2... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


SPINACHt 
Standard,  No.  2.. 

No.  2y2  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


SUCCOTASH^ 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas 


.95 

1.30 

1.40 

4.00 


1.00 

1.35 

1.45 

4.50 


No.  2 
No.  8 


No.  2 


1 . 

. 80 

.86 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 

1.25 

1.86 

1.06 

. 80 

.90 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

.  1.00 

.90 

.  1.50 

1.65 

No.  2*4  . 

1.26 

.  5.00 

5.50 

No.  3  . 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

No.  10 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand,  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  1.00 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  5.25 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.30 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  t.l5 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  5.75 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  B.OO 

LIMA  BEANSt 
Prices  nominal. 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 


1.15 

6.00 


1.00 

Out 


No.  10  . 

.  2.00 

2.10 

.  10.00 

No.  2,  Mixed  and  White . 

.  1.40 

.  8.50 

1.60 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

9.00 

. 90 

BEETSt 

1.90 

.  1.66 

.  1.20 

.  1.00 

1.20 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

. .  4..00 

.  4.25 

5.50 

.  4.00 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.  1.26 

1.30 

5.50 

.  1.15 

.  5.00 

5.50 

TOMATOES8 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

TOMATO  PUREEt 

Standard.  No.  1.  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


.92*4 

i"30 


.97 ‘4 

l’.’46 

1.4il 


5.75 

5.50 


2.15 


6.25 

6.25 


Canned  Fruits 


1.15 

6.50 


CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Sundard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.85  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1-85  . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1-80 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.06 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1-00  1.10 

HOMINY8 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 .  1.10  1.16 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.90 

MIXED  VEGETABLES^ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 95  . 

No.  10  .  4  65 

Fancy.  No.  2 .  106 

No.  10  . .  6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard  No.  2 .  1.35  1.45 

No.  10  .  V..")0  . 

PEAS* 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.16  . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.16  1.20 

F.  D.  B.  Co .  1.06  . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 . 95  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co. . 90  . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 . 90  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 90  .96 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 .  4.76  . . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  4.50  6.00 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1..  .67 . 

Petit  Pois . 80  . 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKIN* — Prices  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  8 . — . 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

Na.  2  . 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water.... 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2^ . 

Choice,  No.  2>4 . 

Fancy,  No.  2*4 . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water . 

No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2.. 


4.76 

4.76 


No.  10  .  12.00 


CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2V4 . . 

Choice,  No.  2V4.— . . 

Fancy,  No.  2^4 . . 


1.40 

1.76 


2.40 

12.00 


1.60 

1.86 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard.  No.  2*4,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2*4.  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2*4,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds.  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 


2.40 

2.75 


14.00 

2.76 
3.00 

3.20 

1.20 

6.76 

2.25 

2.60 


1.60  1.30 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto. 

..  1.00 
.,  1.26 

N.Y. 

1.10 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Balto. 

N.Y. 

1.45 

1.20 

..  4.00 

4.50 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

PEARS* 

.  6.00 

5.00 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.06 

No.  3  .  1.66 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.26 

No.  8  .  1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2*/...  2.80 

Choice  .  3.50 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . .  ' .  ” 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  E.xtra,  No.  2*4 .  2.85 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2*4....* . 2.70 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . .*. . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . .' 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 .  10.50 

Eastern  Pie,  Water.  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . iioo 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  1  lo 

Preserved,  No.  2 . !..!"!!!!  2!l0 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.16 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2  20 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2*4 .  4  qo 

No.  lOs  . ”l  4. 75 


2.60 

3.25 
3.76 

9.26 


2.60 

2.45 

2.25 

2.20 

2.00 

8.60 

10.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  . 

15  oz . 

17  oz.  . 

18  oz . 

19  oz . . _ 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz!! 
LOBSTER* 


1.26 

2.30 

7.26 

3.5f 

12.75 


1.15 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 


3.35 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases.  4  doz . 

cases.  4  doz . 

4.00 

2.26 

1.40 

4.00 

4.00 

V4-lb.  cases.  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards.  4  oz . 

.  1 

2.50 

2.45 

6  oz.  . 

2.85 

2.76 

8  oz . 

3.00 

Selects.  6  oz . 

2.60 

2.65 

1.36 

5.75 

1.46 

6.00 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohoe.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

.  3.60 

Flat,  No.  1.... 
Flat,  No.  *4.. 


Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . 

Columbia  Flat.  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

1.85 

1.80 

4.86 

2.85 

1.60 

2.00 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

1.80 

1.90 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

t8.76 

*4.76 

*4  Oil,  Decorated. . . 

. 

Vl  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

*3.76 

*4.76 

*3.00 

California,  per  case . 

*16.00 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

*4.60 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  ^3  . 

8.00 

W'^hite,  *4s  . 

14.00 

14.60 

White,  Is  . 

26.00 

Blue  Fin,  *4® . 

7.00 

18.26 

Striped,  y>3  . 

6.60 

Striped,  Is  . . 

12.60 

Yellow,  %s  . 

7.00 

Yellow.  Is  . 

13.26 
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Boyle  Cans 


ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  CANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 


OUR 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 


Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Out  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  and  explain 
what  these  advantages  will  mean  to  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

BOYLE  CAN  PLANT 

Phone  Wolfe  6300 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Maspeth,  N.  Y.  til  East  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 

CARLE  COOLING 
Salee  Manager 

•‘DAD”  LOWEREE  “CHARLIE”  UNRUH  “BILL”  RIGHTOR  JR. 

“ED”  WOELPER,  Seafood.Can  Dept. 


BALTIMORE.  JULY  29.  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW  ! 

A  Seller’s  Market — Prices  Promise  to  Remain  Strong — 
Crops  do  not  Promise  Surplus  Over  Futures — Steady 
Demand  for  Futures,  But  Canners  Not  Interested. 

ELLER’S  MARKET — Normally  at  this  time  of  the 
year  spot  market  condition  in  canned  foods  are 
very  quiet,  as  all  buyers  are  waiting  for  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  their  futures,  and  are  unwilling  to  add  further 
to  their.spot  stocks.  But  that  is  not  the  condition  this 
time.  Every  broker  everywhere  reports  that  there  is 
a  continued  good  demand  for  futures,  and  all  have  to 
add  that  the  canners  seem  well  sold  up  and  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  further  business.  Where  there  is  so  much 
smoke  there  must  be  some  fire,  and  we  take  that  report 
of  the  general  condition  of  the  canners,  and  their  refu¬ 
sal  to  consider  more  business,  one  of  the  best  signs  we 
have  ever  seen.  Because  there  is  nothing  in  the  crop 
situation  to  warrant  the  acceptance  of  more  business 
by  the  canners.  In  former  years  that  would  not  have 
stopped  them,  however.  They  would  have  taken  a 
chance.  Now  the  canners  are  showing  wisdom  in  tak¬ 
ing  that  chance  on  any  spots  they  may  be  lucky  enough 
to  have  over  and  above  their  future  deliveries.  And 
the  gamble  is  all  in  the  canner’s  favor.  Taking  the 
crops  singly  or  as  a  whole  there  seems  to  be  no  chance 
whatever  that  the  packs  will  result  in  sizeable  sur¬ 
pluses.  It  is  all  a  question  of  weather  from  now  until 
the  end  of  September,  but  given  good  weather  and  there 
will  not  be  a  surplus  worth  considering  in  any  pack. 

Take  the  pea  pack.  Outside  of  the  Tri-States,  which 
packs  only  Alaskas  and  this  year  got  a  quite  good  pack, 
all  other  pea  packing  sections  had  a  disappointing  low 
output.  New  York  State  and  Wisconsin  had  hardly 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  expectations.  And  carry  over 
stocks  from  former  years  had  worked  down  to  almost 
bare  floors.  So  the  pea  canners  hoped  for  better  results 
with  the  sweet  peas.  The  crop  seemed  to  promise  it; 
but  reports  to  date  do  not  show  that  this  hope  will  be 
realized.  The  sweet  pea  pack  is  running  short,  and 
cannot  by  any  possibility  make  up  the  shortage  for  the 
year.  So  peas  are  growing  stronger  every  day,  and 
they  will  continue  to  get  better  in  their  market  prices. 
The  jobbers  know  this,  and  the  canners  ought  to  act 
upon  the  condition. 


In  tomatoes,  it  was  supposed  they  would  vastly  in¬ 
crease  the  acreage  this  season,  because  the  market 
was  bare  of  spot  tomatoes,  and  the  demand  insistent. 
In  fact  no  one  ever  saw  such  a  strong  demand  in  the 
face  of  very  high  prices  for  spot  canned  tomatoes,  an 
indication  that  the  public  must  have  canned  tomatoes, 
and  further  an  indication  that  the  great  amount  of  talk 
about  ‘fresh’  tomatoes  has  all  gone  up  in  thin  air. 
Those  tough,  tasteless,  colorless  ‘ripe’  tomatoes  have 
palled  upon  the  public’s  apetite,  and  now  when  they 
want  the  taste  of  a  real  tomato,  they  turn  to  the  can¬ 
ned.  It  was  bound  to  be,  and  it  is  here  now. 

Read  the  crop  reports  and  you  will  note  that  the 
acreage  among  the  canners  is  only  about  normal.  The 
Government  report  puts  it  at  11  per  cent  larger  than 
the  1928  acreage.  Even  if  the  crop  comes  through  in 
prime  condition  that  would  not  begin  to  make  up  the 
shortage,  or  in  other  words  the  amount  of  pack  needed 
to  supply  the  demand.  The  crop  is  generally  in  good 
condition  but  there  are  no  indications  of  a  better  than 
average  yield,  and  many  of  the  canners  expect  only 
about  80  per  cent  of  a  normal  yield.  The  situation  of 
tomatoes  is,  therefore,  in  very  strong  position. 

And  in  the  matter  of  corn  the  situation  is  about  the 
same  as  with  tomatoes.  The  Government  places  the 
acreage  at  9  per  cent  above  the  1928  acreage,  but  only 
4  per  cent  over  a  flve-year  average.  And  the  condition 
of  that  crop,  if  anything,  is  worse  than  with  tomatoes. 
There  was  a  whole  lot  of  corn  that  got  cold  feet  just 
after  sprouting,  and  that  kind  of  corn  never  amounts 
to  much.  And  some  of  it  is  still  too  wet  and  other  too 
dry,  though  this  latter  does  not  hurt  corn  like  cold  feet 
when  first  sprouting.  Again,  of  course,  it  is  all  a 
weather  problem,  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  weather  to  suddenly  turn  ideal  to  favor  these 
crops.  If  the  corn  pack  proves  to  be  only  9  per  cent 
better  than  last  year’s  output  there  will  be  some  sky¬ 
rocketing  in  canned  corn  prices  this  fall  and  winter; 
and  by  the  same  token  some  of  the  ‘wise’  buyers  will 
kick  themselves  as  fools  for  not  having  taken  up  some 
of  the  real  bargains  that  have  been  kicked  around  the 
street  with  no  takers.  And  we  believe  the  corn  can¬ 
ners  see  this.  Those  who  are  forcing  bargains  on  the 
market,  in  spot  corn,  are  doing  so  because  their  bank¬ 
ers  are  compelling  them  to  do  it.  It  is  against  their 
own  best  judgment,  but  what  can  they  do  when  the 
bankers  order  it?  But  that  will  soon  end  if  it  is  not 
ended  now. 
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And  what  about  beans?  Look  at  the  reports  of  the 
canners  who  have  finished  their  packs  of  stringless 
beans.  The  general  tenor  is  disappointment  in  results. 
It  is  true  the  acreage  of  string  beans  was  increased  20 
per  cent  this  year,  but  between  poor  seed,  Mexican 
beetles,  and  unfavorable  weather,  most  canners  have 
been  able  to  get  only  50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  yields 
and  packs.  Right  now  in  the  midst  of  bean  canning 
time  the  market  is  growing  firmer  in  price,  because  no 
canner,  apparently,  has  any  surplus.  There  is  the  story 
of  the  major  crops.  And  if  anyone  can  find  a  reason 
for  lower  prices  on  the  canned  products,  we’d  like  to 
know  by  what  formula  he  arrives  at  his  deductions. 
But  the  jobbers  are  not  fooling  themselves,  they  see 
the  situation,  and  that  is  why  ‘there  is  a  steady  de¬ 
mand  for  futures.’  The  canner  who  accepts  that  busi¬ 
ness  now  is  just  a  philanthropist — as  are  so  many  can¬ 
ners,  so  often. 

HE  MARKET — It  constitutes  a  record  worth  not¬ 
ing  when  the  market  is  stirred  by  a  little  lot,  less 
than  a  hundred  cases,  of  new  packed  tomatoes 
comes  upon  it;  but  if  you  knew  how  some  of  these 
brokers  have  run  around  trying  to  find  any  spot  toma¬ 
toes,  raking  them  out  of  holes  and  corners,  and  ‘resur¬ 
recting’  stock  from  places  little  dreamed  of,  you  would 
realize  that  the  arrival  of  the  new  packed  goods  was  a 
most  welcome  sight  to  them.  And  there  are  a  whole 
lot  of  other  items  in  canned  foods  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tion.  In  fact  the  only  item  said  to  be  without  honor 
is  canned  corn,  and  we  do  not  agree  with  that  market 
expression.  There  will  be  but  few  tomatoes  before 
September. 

Down  in  Anne  Arundel  county,  the  market  garden 
of  Baltimore  City,  the  tomato  crop  is  coming  on  rapidly. 
They  are  picking  ripe  tomatoes  and  rushing  them  to 
the  market.  Of  course  most  of  these  go  to  the  fresh 
market  stalls.  The  canners  cannot  afford  to  touch 
them ;  and  yet  some  canners  do,  and  then  stranger  still, 
offer  the  new  goods  at  or  near  ‘future’  prices,  which 
are  about  80-85c  for  2’s  as  against  $1.30-$1.40  for  spot 
2’s.  No,  they  are  sold  as  spots  at  future  prices,  because, 
apparently,  the  canners  love  these  buyers.  That  is  just 
as  good  an  excuse  as  any,  for  it  is  useless  to  try  to  find 
any  ‘reason’  in  such  transactions. 

There  are  few  or  no  changes  to  record  in  canned  food 
prices  this  week.  The  market  is  in  excellent  humor, 
demand  steady  and  buyers  willing  to  pay  the  price  if 
the  sellers  have  the  backbone  to  ask  it.  The  market 
is  only  upset  by  some  canners  offering  goods  below  the 
ruling  prices. 

Conditions  in  all  leading  markets  are  given  under 
their  respective  headings,  and  the  market  page  shows 
the  ruling  prices. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Market  Bullish — Advances  Expected — Good  Volume  of 
Business  on  Fruits — New  Pack  Tomatoes  Canning — 
Canners  Well  Sold  as  on  Peas — No  Interest  in  Corn — 
Beans  Growing  Stronger — Fish  Better. 

New  York,  July  25,  1929. 

ULLISH — A  Distinctly  bullish  feeling  is  develop¬ 
ing  in  the  canned  foods  market,  and  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  expectation  of  a  gradual  upswing  in  prices 
that  will  carry  the  general  market  materially  above 
opening  prices  before  the  season  is  very  far  along. 


Wholesale  grocers  and  chain  store  distributors  who 
bought  sparingly  of  futures  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
mend  their  fences  and  get  their  stocks  in  shape,  and 
many  of  them  are  bemoaning  the  shortsightedness 
which  deterred  them  from  booking  in  a  substantial 
way  a  few  months  ago,  when  prices  were  lower  and  of¬ 
ferings  larger.  Some  diehards  among  the  distributors 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  force  concessions,  but  are 
finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  locate  canners  willing 
to  talk  concessions  on  most  terms. 

California  Fruits — There  has  been  a  good  volume  of 
business  on  new  pack  fruits  at  the  opening  prices  an¬ 
nounced  earlier  in  the  month,  and  markets  appear  well 
stabilized.  Buyers  who  had  been  anticipating  the  nam¬ 
ing  of  prices  by  small  packers  at  levels  attractively 
under  those  of  the  larger  factors  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed.  While  it  has  been  possible  for  the  private  label 
distributor  to  shade  the  prices  of  the  larger  packers  in 
a  few  instances  by  buying  from  the  smaller  canners, 
the  situation  in  this  respect  is  materially  different  from 
that  of  previous  years.  Raw  fruit  costs  have  been  high 
to  all  of  the  Pacific  Coast  packers  this  year,  and  with 
the  statistical  position  of  the  general  market  quite 
strong,  there  is  no  inducement  to  stimulate  sales 
through  the  medium  of  price  concessions  unless  it  be 
the  securing  of  a  desirable  account  with  an  eye  to  the 
future.  As  accounts  secured  in  this  manner  are  always 
dubious  assets,  however,  there  is  little  of  this  going  on. 
Carryover  stocks  of  California  fruits  in  the  hands  of 
the  trade  in  the  East  are  not  large,  and,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  peaches,  the  outlook  for  the  new  pack 
is  exceptionally  strong. 

Southern  Tomatoes — ^With  the  southern  canning  sea¬ 
son  just  about  getting  under  way,  there  has  been  a  fair 
buying  movement  on  new  packs.  Thus  far  Southern 
canners  appear  to  have  entirely  disregarded  the  statis¬ 
tical  position  of  the  market,  and  have  not  changed  their 
prices.  Thus,  we  have  new  pack  Is  quoted  out  at  52i/2C 
against  a  90c  market  at  resale  for  the  few  old  packs 
still  around;  80c  for  2s,  against  $1.30  on  old  packs; 
$1.20  for  3s,  against  $2,  and  $3.75  to  $4  for  10s,  against 
$5.75.  Reports  from  canning  sections  indicate  that  the 
crop  is  looking  good,  with  a  fair  pack  anticipated. 
Chain  store  buyers  are  understood  to  have  come  into 
the  market  for  1929  tomatoes  in  a  fairly  large  way. 

Western  Tomatoes — Indiana  and  other  midwestern 
tomato  canners  are  substantially  over  the  southern 
market  on  all  sizes,  quoting  1929  packs  at  621/2  to  65c 
for  Is,  90c  for  2s,  $1.30  for  3s,  and  $4  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b. 
canneries.  Old  packs  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  aside 
from  a  little  resale  activity  at  varying  prices. 

Peas — Southern  packs  are  firming  up  with  canners 
fairly  well  sold  up.  While  standard  4-sieve  Alaskas 
can  still  be  had  at  85c  at  the  cannery,  90c  is  more  near¬ 
ly  in  line  with  most  packers’  views  as  to  price.  No.  Is 
have  had  a  good  sale,  with  4-sieve  generally  held  at  70c 
per  dozen,  although  this  price  might  possibly  be  shaded 
2V2  to  5c  in  some  quarters.  The  western  market  is 
stronger  on  the  certainty  of  a  curtailed  pack,  with 
Wisconsin  canners  now  quoting  4s  Alaskas  at  $1  per 
dozen  in  many  instances,  with  some  lots  still  to  be  had 
at  95c.  A  number  of  western  canners  have  withdrawn 
from  the  market,  having  booked  sufficient  business  to 
take  care  of  the  bulk  of  their  pack,  and  anticipating  a 
higher  market  later  on  in  the  season  for  any  unsold 
stocks  which  they  may  have  on  hand. 

Corn — The  market  continues  to  emulate  Rip  Van 
Winkle  during  the  depth  of  his  slumbers.  Prices  are 
weak,  and  the  only  thing  that  seems  to  hold  the  market 
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at  present  levels  is  the  unwillingness  of  distributors  to 
even  make  bids,  and  the  realization  on  the  part  of  can- 
ners  that  sales  pressure  via  the  price-cutting  route  will 
not  produce  worth-while  results.  Canners  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  demand  pendulum  is  about  to  swing 
in  their  direction  again,  and  are  hopeful  of  better 
things  for  their  market  in  the  near  future.  Western 
canners  are  quoting  spots  at  85c  per  dozen  on  standard 
quality,  with  futures  holding  at  the  same  figure.  South¬ 
ern  packers  offer  spot  standards  at  95c,  with  futures 
10c  under  this  figure.  While  some  southern  corn  can 
be  bought  at  90c,  according  to  local  buyers,  most  pack¬ 
ers  are  inclined  to  hold  at  the  higher  figures  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  small  pack  this  season. 

Stringless  Beans — ^With  the  pack  turning  out  much 
smaller  than  had  been  looked  for,  the  market  is  firming 
up  and  is  generally  5c  higher  at  $1.05  per  dozen,  can¬ 
neries,  and  apparently  heading  for  $1.10  at  an  early 
date.  Demand  has  been  good  and  offerings  continue 
small. 

Salmon — Demand  has  picked  up  materially,  and  the 
market  is  in  better  shape.  Pinks  on  spot  now  command 
$1.80  per  dozen,  an  increase  of  5c  over  the  figure  at 
which  considerable  business  had  been  recently  done. 
New  pack  reds  have  been  offered  at  $2.65  per  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.  Seattle,  but  little  buying  has  developed  as  yet! 
Distributors  in  general  show  an  inclination  to  work  on 
spot  holdings  until  replacement  buying  from  the  coast 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

Sardines — The  Maine  canning  season  has  been  spotty 
thus  far,  with  capacity  operations  one  week  and  a  vir¬ 
tual  shutdown  the  next  at  the  canneries.  Demand  for 
sardines  is  much  better,  and  local  distributors  are 
being  forced  into  the  wholesale  market  for  replace¬ 
ments  as  retail  buying  clears  out  their  holdings.  Cali¬ 
fornia  sardines  are  also  selling  in  a  larger  way,  and  are 
fairly  steady. 

Tuna — There  is  nothing  new  in  the  tuna  situation 
this  week.  Prices  are  firm,  both  here  and  on  the  coast, 
and  there  is  a  better  consuming  demand  reported  by 
wholesale  grocers  and  chain  stores. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


Buying  Interest  Continues  Spotted  —  Spot  Tomatoes 
Exhausted — Under  Current  of  Strength  in  Corn — 
Wisconsin  Peas  in  Height  of  Packing — Spot  Demand 
for  Grape  Fruit  Good. 

BUYING— Buying  interest  continues  rather  spotted. 
Those  who  have  had  confidence  in  futures  are  ali 
through  buying ;  the  fellow  who  decided  to  wait 
is  still  waiting.  Looks  like  the  future  buyer  guessed 
right  this  year.  It  furthermore  looks  as  if  practically 
every  thing  on  the  canned  foods  list  is  scheduled  for 
further  advances.  Those  buyers  who  have  acquired  a 
“rule-of-thumb  policy”  in  recent  years  against  future 
buying  are  quite  out  of  luck. 

At  the  moment  we  do  not  think  of  a  single  item  in 
1929  canned  foods  which  has  thus  far  gone  into  over¬ 
supply.  Nor  do  we  see  anything  of  the  sort  likely  on 
crops  yet  to  mature. 

Tomatoes  —  Spots  all  exhausted.  Considerable  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  how  soon  can  ship  futures.  No  packers 
seem  disposed  to  promise  August  shipment,  although 
probably  in  a  few  favored  sections  there  will  be  some 
August  production.  The  greatly  increased  sale  of  early 


“green-wrapped”  will  absorb  any  abnormally  early 
fields,  so  that  canners  will  not  see  them. 

The  trade  seems  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  there 
can  be  no  overpack  on  tomatoes  this  year. 

Corn — An  under  current  of  strength  is  evident  which 
will  probably  mean  further  price  advance.  Cereals  in 
general  are  too  strong  in  price  to  permit  any  weaken¬ 
ing  on  good  sweet  corn  values. 

While  canned  corn  has  been  getting  more  than  its 
share  of  bumps  in  recent  months,  a  sharp  turn  in  the 
situation  is  evident. 

Peas — Wisconsin  crop  in  the  height  of  packing.  A 
few  canners  have  finished  and  are  now  engaged  in  the 
arduous  task  of  grading  their  stock.  With  many  can¬ 
ners  this  operation  is  a  deliberate  ceremony  which 
lacks  the  speed  which  buyers  and  brokers  might  some¬ 
times  expect. 

Standard  No.  4  Alaskas  and  No.  5  sweets  have  ad¬ 
vanced  5c  to  714c  from  low  basis,  possible  in  early 
July.  The  anticipated  weakening  after  crop  got  into 
full  swing  did  not  transpire.  I^oks  like  a  good  pea 
year  from  packers’  standpoint. 

Green  and  Wax  Beans — Production  now  in  progress 
in  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Iowa.  Packers  report  them¬ 
selves  in  most  cases  sold  to  capacity,  however,  and  new 
crop  offering  only  in  slight  evidence.  Quality  seems  to 
be  very  good,  however. 

California  Fruit — Practically  all  canners  have  named 
peach  prices.  They  have  not  been  received  with  great 
enthusiasm  by  buyers,  although  some  limited  contracts 
have,'  of  course,  been  made.  Buyers  seem  suspicious 
that  price  changes  may  be  downward  and  they  point 
to  certain  preferred  interests  who  have  orchard  hold¬ 
ings  of  their  own  who  might  make  such  prices  through 
chain  channels  as  to  rip  things  to  pieces  badly.  The 
situation  is  interesting  to  watch. 

Grape  Fruit — Spot  demand  very  good,  as  is  always 
true  when  fresh  grape  fruit  is  off  the  market.  Prices 
strengthening  and  desirable  quality  hard  to  find. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  new  crop  prices  will 
be  named  about  September  1,  although  a  few  prelimi¬ 
nary  quotations  have  been  already  rumored.  Buyers 
seem  disposed  to  await  the  full  results  of  the  recent 
disturbances  in  Florida,  Mediterranean  fly  quarantine, 
bank  failures,  readjustment  of  property  values,  etc. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  *  The  Canning;  Trade.” 


Very  Hot  Weather — Tomato  Plants  Look  Well — Early 
Patches  Very  Lightly  Fruited — Early  Packing  Will 
Be  Light — Bean  Packers  Discouraged — Prices  Firm¬ 
er  —  Heat  Hurts  Blackberries  —  Short  Season  Ex¬ 
pected  on  Tomatoes. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  July  25,  1929. 

FATHER  —  Very  hot  weather  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  Ozarks  during  the  past  week, 
and  continues  at  the  present  time.  We  hear  of 
only  one  small  section  where  they  had  some  rainfall 
during  the  week,  but  we  are  advised  same  was  of  no 
special  benefit  to  the  growing  crops.  A  good  gentle 
rainfall  is  now  badly  needed. 

Tomato  Crop — The  fields  of  tomatoes  generally  have 
received  the  usual  cultivation.  The  color  of  the  tomato 
vines  is  good,  but  owing  to  the  late  setting  of  plants  in 
the  fields  on  a  big  part  of  the  acreage  throughout  the 
district  these  tomato  vines  are  yet  unusually  small  for 
this  season  of  the  year.  On  a  good  part  of  the  tomato 
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acreage  the  vines  are  yet  to  show  their  first  blossoms. 
The  very  earliest  fields  are  lightly  fruited,  and  just 
here  and  there  one  can  find  a  few  tomatoes  that  will 
probably  be  ripe  in  about  a  week’s  time.  There  are  so 
few  of  these  early  fields,  however,  that  the  earliest 
pickings  will  be  very  small,  indeed. 

Early  Shipments — Brokers  and  canners  report  almost 
daily  inquiries  for  firm  price  on  new  pack  tomatoes 
with  specified  shipping  date  guaranteed.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  for  canners  to  do  more  than  make  an  esti¬ 
mate  as  to  when  they  will  have  any  canned  tomatoes 
ready  for  shipment  in  carlots,  and  canners  show  no  dis¬ 
position  to  take  any  business  for  new  pack  tomatoes 
even  at  an  attractive  price  and  guarantee  shipment  by 
a  certain  date. 

Early  Runs  Light — It  is  very  evident  that  the  early 
runs  in  tomato  packing  will  be  very  light,  and  there  is 
very  little  prospect  for  anything  but  light  runs,  just 
about  two  or  three  times  each  week,  maybe  one  hour  at 
a  time,  up  to  August  15  or  20.  Some  canners  state  that 
they  don’t  expect  to  pack  any  tomatoes  whatever  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  August.  Buyers  must  understand 
that  in  order  to  produce  a  good  quality  canned  tomatoes 
the  fruit  must  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  vines  until 
same  attains  a  good  uniform  red  color. 

Future  Tomatoes — Offerings  at  this  time  are  very 
limited,  indeed,  for  the  reason  that  most  canners  have 
sold  all  the  future  tomatoes  that  they  care  to  sell.  This 
means  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  find  canners  who 
will  take  any  business  on  future  tomatoes  now,  under 
existing  conditions,  regardless  of  price.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  offerings  on  the  market  in  No.  303s, 
No.  2V2S  and  No.  3s.  It  might  be  possible  to  secure 
confirniation  on  a  few  straight  cars  of  Is  standards,  10 
oz.,  at  55c,  shipment  under  packers’  labels,  when  ready. 
If  it  is  possible  to  confirm  any  sales  on  straight  cars  of 
2s  standards  the  price  on  same  would  be  not  less  than 
85c  factory  points,  and  canners  would  not  confirm  sale 
at  this  price  with  any  fixed  date  for  shipment,  but  for 
shipment  during  canning  season  at  sellers’  convenience. 

Bean  Crop — Reports  coming  in  regarding  the  bean 
crop  are  very  discouraging.  We  are  told  the  yield  of 
beans  on  some  fields  will  not  bring  the  growers  enough 
money  to  pay  for  the  seed  and  fertilizer.  Just  how 
many  fields  will  turn  out  this  way  will  soon  be  deter¬ 
mined.  From  every  direction  canners  are  reporting 
the  last  day  or  two  their  bean  pack  will  soon  be  over 
for  this  season,  as  the  hot  weather  that  has  been  pre¬ 
vailing  has  proven  very  detrimental,  and  is  cutting  the 
crop  short.  We  hardly  think  it  would  be  safe  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  probable  bean  pack  here  in  the  Ozarks  this 
season  at  over  33  1-3  per  cent  crop  and  pack.  While 
there  are  some  canners  who  believe  they  will  put  up  a 
50  per  cent  pack  of  green  beans,  there  are  others  who 
say  they  won’t  exceed  25  per  cent  pack.  From  what  we 
know  personally  of  the  bean  crop  situation,  believe 
there  are  numerous  canners  who  will  be  through  pack¬ 
ing  beans  at  the  end  of  the  present  week. 

Prices  Green  Beans — Offerings  of  beans  are  very 
limited  now,  and  purchases  can  only  be  made  from  the 
canners  who  have  sold  very  few  futures,  or  none  at  all. 
It  might  be  possible  to  pick  up  new  pack  cut  stringless 
green  beans.  No.  2  size,  at  $1  per  dozen,  and  No.  10  size 
at  $5  per  dozen,  factory  points,  although  the  latter  size 
will  be  hard  to  find,  if  at  all.  It  is  very  evident  that 
prices  on  new  pack  green  beans  are  going  to  be  higher, 
and  canners  holding  any  unsold  surplus  realize  that 
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fact,  and  expect  to  take  advantage  of  the  market  situa¬ 
tion. 

Blackberries — The  extreme  hot  weather  is  having  a 
bad  effect  on  the  blackberry  crop,  and  the  canning  sea¬ 
son  on  same  will  likely  close  this  week.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  the  pack  of  blackberries  this  year  in  the 
Ozarks  will  be  considerably  less  than  the  pack  of  last 
year.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  offerings  except 
No.  2  standards,  water  pack,  E-L  cans,  packed  from 
wild  varieties,  straight  cars,  $1.10  to  $1.15,  somewhat 
higher  in  price  if  held  for  shipment  with  tomatoes  later 
on. 

The  Outlook — It  would  only  be  possible  to  guess  as 
to  the  probable  pack  of  tomatoes  in  Missouri  and  Ar¬ 
kansas  this  year;  everything  depends  largely  upon 
weather  conditions  from  this  time  on.  The  packing 
season  will  be  shorter  than  usual,  and  canners  have 
every  confidence  that  there  will  be  a  good  healthy  de¬ 
mand  for  every  car  of  tomatoes  packed  in  the  Ozarks 
this  year,  and  at  higher  prices  than  which  future  toma¬ 
toes  were  sold.  A  number  of  canners  believe  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  2s  standards  will  soon  be  90c  factory  points,  and 
canners  who  would  hold  some  tomatoes  to  be  marketed 
later  in  the  year  would  likely  realize  $1  per  dozen  for 
same.  We  are  quite  sure  canners  have  not  made  plans 
to  pack  enough  tomatoes  in  No.  2V2  size  cans  to  begin 
to  meet  the  demand  that  will  come  from  the  trade  for 
same. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Small  and  Hard  to  Dispose  of  When  Caught — 
No  Indications  of  Any  Movement  in  Oysters — Price 
of  Beans  Holding  Up  Well — Okra  Next  Pack  on  the 
Program. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  23,  1929. 
HRIMP — The  Shrimp  in  the  bays  are  small  and  the 
fishermen  are  finding  it  difficult  to  dispose  of 
their  catches  because  the  canning  factories  are 
not  operating  now,  and  they  have  no  outlet  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  and  the  raw  shippers  are  only  able  to  handle  a 
very  limited  quantity  of  small  shrimp. 

The  weather  is  so  squally  that  the  fishermen  can  not 
make  any  headway  in  the  Gulf,  and  for  this  reason 
very  few  boats  venture  out  in  the  Gulf  for  shrimp, 
v.^here  they  are  usually  larger,  but  they  are  very  scarce 
now. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  large,  headless,  raw 
shrimp,  but  the  trade  is  taking  the  small  ones  very 
cautiously.  The  season  for  canning  shrimp  opens  le¬ 
gally  in  Alabama  on  August  1st  and  on  August  15th 
in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  However,  the  bays  are 
invariably  full  of  small  shrimp  at  this  time  of  the  year 
and  the  large  shrimp  have  not  worked  in;  therefore 
the  seafood  canning  factories  don’t  generally  com¬ 
mence  to  can  shrimp  until  September  1st,  when  better 
size  shrimp  are  available. 

Oysters — There  are  no  indications  of  any  movement 
of  oysters  right  away  and  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
until  the  cold  weather  sets  in  and  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  turns  from  ice  cream  and  cold  drinks  to  cold- 
weather  delicacies.  How  soon  this  will  be,  depends  on 
what  Mother  Nature  has  in  store  for  us  in  the  way  of 
an  early  fall. 
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Stringless  Beans — The  Price  of  beans  holds  up  well 
and  the  indications  are  that  the  market  will  remain 
firm  throughout.  A  good  deal  of  this,  however,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  disposition  of  the  packers  to  get  what  is 
justly  due  them. 

This  is  not  an  occasion  to  gouge  the  public  by  the 
canners  demanding  exhorbitant  prices,  but  it  is  a  time 
for  the  packers  to  put  a  legitimate  price  on  their  mer¬ 
chandise  and,  for  gracious  sake,  get  it. 

The  prices  of  cut  stringless  beans  are  as  follows: 
No.  2  cans,  $1.10  per  dozen;  No.  2V2  cans,  $1.40  per 
dozen,  and  No.  10  cans,  $5.50  per  dozen,  all  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

Okra — The  next  pack  on  the  program  is  okra  and 
while  this  is  not  a  very  important  pack,  inasmuch  as 
all  the  vegetable  canning  factories  don’t  pack  it,  yet 
some  of  the  factories  do  can  quite  a  bit  of  okra. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  okra  should  not  be  an 
important  pack  in  this  section,  because  aside  from  its 
recognized  health-food  values,  it  is  a  vegetable  that, 
like  tomatoes,  can  be  used  in  so  many  apptizing  dishes. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  very  little  demand  for  okra 
outside  of  the  immediate  territory  where  the  okra  is 
grown  and  where  large  quantities  of  it  are  consumed. 
Under  the  circumstances,  there  is  a  great  need  of  ag¬ 
gressive  marketing  of  this  product. 

The  okra  pack  as  started  and  it  will  no  doubt  be 
normal.  The  following  are  the  prices,  f .  o.  b.  cannery : 
Cut  okra.  No.  2  cans,  $1.10  per  dozen;  No.  21/2  cans, 
$1.35  per  dozen;  No.  10  cans,  $4.50  per  dozen.  Baby 
Pod  (while)  okra.  No.  2  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen;  No. 
2V2  cans,  $1.60  per  dozen,  and  No.  10  cans,  $5.50  per 
dozen. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Busy  Confirming  Orders — Packs  Will  Probably  Be  Ab¬ 
sorbed  Quickly — Revised  Prices  Expected — Aspara¬ 
gus  Well  Sold  Up — Lists  Show  Many  Items  Cleaned 
Out. 

San  Francisco,  July  25,  1929. 

Busy — The  Past  week  has  been  a  very  busy  one  for 
the  canned  food  trade,  with  canners  bringing  out 
opening  prices  on  fruits  and  checking  over  con¬ 
firmations  of  early  orders.  While  it  is  still  too  early 
to  state  definitely  that  the  pack  will  be  absorbed  with¬ 
in  a  short  time,  despite  the  higher  prices  that  have 
been  made  necessary,  the  indications  are  that  such  will 
be  the  case  in  many  varieties.  The  buying  trade  seems 
to  feel  that  opening  prices  are  the  lowest  prices,  and 
while  some  of  the  early  orders  have  been  scaled  down 
somewhat,  this  is  because  it  is  desired  to  buy  no  more 
than  can  be  readily  moved.  In  some  lines  opening 
prices  are  below  the  levels  expected  by  the  trade  and 
sharpshooters  are  going  through  the  lists  and  picking 
out  what  they  consider  bargains.  Frequent  revisions 
are  expected  throughout  the  selling  season  and  no  one 
seems  to  anticipate  reductions. 

Hunt’s  Prices  —  The  opening  prices  of  the  Hunt 
Brothers  Packing  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  made 
their  appearance  July  16th.  The  list,  naturally,  is  a 
long  one,  this  firm  packing  a  rather  full  line,  but  a 
cross  section,  showing  prices  for  1929  and  those  for 
1928,  is  presented  herewith,  the  figures  being  for  the 
fancy  grade  in  the  No.  2Vij  size: 


1929  1928 

Apricots  . $2.85  $2.60 

Apricots,  Peeled  .  3.75  3.55 

Apricots,  Sliced .  3.75  3.55 

Cherries,  Royal  Annes .  3.75  3.25 

Cherries,  Black  .  4.25  4.00 

Grapes,  Muscats  .  2.25  2.25 

Peaches,  Yellow  Free .  2.50  1.90 

Peaches,  Yellow  Cling .  2.70  2.00 

Peaches,  Yellow  Cling,  Sliced .  2.65  2.00 

Pears,  Bartlett  .  3.40  2.75 

Plums  .  2.25  1.90 

Fruits  for  Salad .  3.60  3.25 


Last  year  the  opening  list  of  this  firm  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  two  weeks  later  than  this  year,  and  at  that 
time  a  great  many  items  in  cherries  and  apricots  had 
been  sold  out  by  the  time  the  list  made  its  appearance. 
This  year  the  only  item  in  the  fruit  list  sold  out  when 
opening  prices  made  their  appearance  was  No.  3  fancy 
Royal  Anne  cherries.  The  revised  list  on  Oregon  and 
Washington  products,  put  out  with  the  opening  list  on 
fruits,  shows  many  items  sold  out.  Everything  in  red 
raspberries  has  been  disposed  of,  as  well  as  all  straw¬ 
berries  other  than  the  Etterberg  variety,  with  several 
sizes  and  grades  of  these  withdrawn.  A  large  part  of 
the  gooseberry  pack  has  also  been  withdrawn. 

Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Company  has  brought  out 
opening  prices  on  Kadota  figs,  as  follows :  No.  1,  $1.75 ; 
No.  21/2.  $2.85,  and  No.  10,  $11.25.  It  is  announced 


-  Too  Late  To  Classify  - 

WANTED— One  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snipper  for 
balance  of  1929  season.  Will  rent  or  buy. 

Littlestown  Canning  Co.,  Littlestown,  Pa. 


Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc. ,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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that  opening  prices  on  prepared  prunes  will  be  offered 
at  a  later  date. 

Asparagus — Asparagus  has  finally  come  into  its  own 
in  popular  favor,  thanks  to  the  advertising  efforts  of 
canners  which  have  introduced  it  into  many  additional 
homes  in  recent  years,  and  this  year’s  pack,  which 
will  doubtless  prove  a  record  breaker,  is  already  large¬ 
ly  sold  up,  although  the  canning  season  came  to  an  end 
less  than  three  weeks  ago.  Everyone  interested  in  this 
thriving  branch  of  the  California  canning  industry 
seems  pleased  with  the  season.  Growers  secured  about 
4c  a  pound  for  their  crop  and  had  no  difficulty  what¬ 
soever  in  disposing  of  everything  that  could  be  har¬ 
vested.  The  quality  was  excellent,  the  yield  all  that 
could  be  desired,  canners  have  had  no  trouble  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  their  pack  and  the  finished  product  is  mov¬ 
ing  steadily  into  consumption.  This  is  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  the  situation  but  a  few  years  ago,  when  prices 
were  low  and  surpluses  were  accumulating  every  sea¬ 
son,  with  the  trade  buying  only  as  goods  were  needed. 
This  year’s  pack  will  not  be  far  from  two  and  a  half 
million  cases,  according  to  the  latest  estimates.  Some 
packers  are  finding  themselves  oversold  on  certain 
items  and  there  is  considerable  trading  around  to  get 
desired  stocks  to  fill  orders,  with  some  compelled  to 
make  pro-rata  deliveries,  although  this  is  being  avoid¬ 
ed  wherever  possible.  The  recently  revised  list  of  the 
Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Company  shows  that  out  of 


fifty-two  items  in  the  Asparagus  list  of  this  firm, 
twenty-five  are  sold  out,  and  other  firms  report  a  sim¬ 
ilar  condition. 

In  making  public  the  opening  prices  on  the  1929 
pack  of  canned  fruits,  R.  M.  Barthold,  general  sales 
manager  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  whose 
list  was  the  first  to  make  its  appearance,  said:  “Die 
to  the  shortage  of  all  varieties  of  fruits  in  California, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  pay  the  growers  a  consider¬ 
able  advance  in  price  over  and  above  the  prices  of  last 
year,  which  necessitates  naming  the  selling  prices  on 
the  canned  article  as  per  our  1929  list.  We  feel  confi¬ 
dent  with  the  very  light  available  supply  that  our  en¬ 
tire  pack  will  be  sold  within  a  very  short  period.’’ 

Salmon — Advices  from  Alaska  indicate  that  while 
the  salmon-packing  season  did  not  start  off  under  the 
most  favorable  of  conditions,  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  and  packing  is  getting  on  a  normal  basis. 
It  will  be  several  weeks,  however,  before  the  size  of 
the  pack  can  be  accurately  estimated.  Reports  indicate 
that  the  salmon  carryover  on  June  30  was  604,912 
cases,  as  compared  with  513,947  cases  as  of  the  same 
date  in  1928.  The  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
1928  pack  was  the  heaviest  in  the  past  eleven  years. 
Red  salmon  opened  at  $2.35  and  has  strengthened  to 
$2.60,  despite  the  larger  holdings  of  salmon  of  all  va¬ 
rieties,  and  seems  headed  for  higher  ground  before 
new-pack  goods  can  be  had. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

The  Chain  Store  Problem  From  .Two  Angles — McLaurin  Sees  Chains  As  Food  Trusts 
of  the  Future  and  Menace  to  Community  Growth — Secretary  of  Chain  Association 
Characterizes  Chain  Stores  As  Forward  Step  in  Economic  Life  of  Nation — Returned 
Goods  Evil  Studied. 


The  two  SYSTEMS— Two  widely  divergent  views  upon 
chain  stores  are  contained  in  the  trade  literature  of  the 
week.  The  first,  distributed  to  wholesale  grocers  by  J.  H. 
McLaurin,  president  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  a  reprint  of  an  editorial  appearing  in  a  Southern 
newspaper  in  which  chain  stores- are  spoken  of,  to  say  the  least, 
unfiatteringly.  Viewing  the  picture  from  the  wholesale  grocer’s 
side  of  the  fence,  Mr.  McLaurin  wholeheartedly  endorses  these 
views. 

The  second,  from  a  booklet  by  Secretary  R.  W.  Lyons,  of  the 
chain  store  group,  presents  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Taken 
together,  the  two  make  interesting  reading. 

Mr.  McLaurin,  in  his  bulletin  to  wholesale  grocers,  says; 

1.  In  this  day  and  time,  when  the  majority  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  supposed  as  they  are  to  view  and  discuss  with  an  open 
mind  all  questions  affecting  the  public  good,  appear  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  and  subsidized  by  the  chain  store  interests,  it  is  very 
refreshing,  and  at  the  same  time  encouraging,  to  read  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  issue  of  June  13th  of  the  Times  Enterprise,  of 
Thomasville,  Ga.,  from  the  pen  of  its  editor,  Mr.  E.  R.  Jerger, 
a  man  who  evidences  that  in  his  editorial  work  he  recognizes 
“no  friends  to  favor  or  enemies  to  punish,”  but  speaks  fear¬ 
lessly  and  intelligently  on  a  subject  which  he  conceives  to  be  of 
most  vital  interest  to  the  public.  Mr.  Jerger’s  editorial  has  for 
its  subject  “Chain  Stores  and  Community  Growth,”  and  reads 
as  follows; 

There  is  a  revolutionary  process  under  way  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  marts  of  this  country.  The  whole  system  of  re¬ 
tail  business  is  seemingly  threatened  with  a  change  that 
will  put  the  business  into  the  hands  of  a  trust  or  series  of 
trusts,  which  will  not  only  be  able  to  control  the  supply,  but 
will  supply  the  demand. 

The  chain  stores  are  organized  on  the  basis  that  they  can 
buy  goods  more  cheaply  in  large  quantities  and  by  judicious 
financing  and  handling  can  sell  cheaper  than  a  man  with  a 


retail  store  and  the  usual  overhead.  They  have  grown  to 
enormous  strength  already  in  the  country  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  have  proven  a  serious  disturbance  to  the  average 
retail  merchant. 

It  was  true  for  some  years  that  the  independent  mer¬ 
chants  were  opposed  to  department  stores.  The  small  town 
department  store  was  then  merely  a  general  merchandise 
place,  but  gradually  it  assumed  other  proportions  and  car¬ 
ried  standard  goods,  which  drew  trade  from  the  dry  goods 
man,  the  clothier,  the  hardware  man,  the  jeweler  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  specialists  in  merchandising.  But  the  danger 
passed  with  the  failure  of  department  stores  to  do  much 
except  the  cheap  business,  the  bargain  counter  trade,  in  the 
small  towns. 

Then  came  the  chain  stores.  People  jumped  at  them  be¬ 
cause  there  was  an  apparent  chance  to  save  a  dime  or  a 
quarter  or  even  a  dollar  in  the  week’s  purchases.  If  that  is 
the  main  idea  in  business,  it  should  be  encouraged.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  you  may  buy  more  cheaply  in  quantity  and 
sell  cheaper  therefore.  But  that  is  not  the  whole  idea.  Busi¬ 
ness  independence  is  the  bulwark  of  civic  success. 

The  growth  of  a  town  is  measured  by  the  willingness  of 
merchants  and  professional  men  to  give  to  civic  enterprises. 
They  are  called  on  in  a  thousand  ways  and  for  many  things 
which  are  essential.  The  person  buying  from  the  chain 
store  to  save  a  quarter  could  buy  from  the  regular  mer¬ 
chants,  who  contributes  to  his  town’s  growth  and  advance¬ 
ment  and  in  that  way  do  his  bit. 

The  chain  store  is  not  in  the  “civic  building”  class  yet. 
They  do  not  give  to  anything  in  the  community  where  they 
are  controlled  from  the  large  centers  and  the  money  they 
take  in  goes  into  other  channels.  We  have  never  felt  that 
the  idea  was  feasible  unless  there  was  some  way  in  which 
to  assess  them  for  their  proportionate  and  proper  share  of 
the  burdens  of  carrying  the  community.  If  that  is  made 
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they  will  then  be  on  a  parity  with  the  merchant  who  does 
it  all  or  practically  all  of  it  and  does  it  usually  with  a  smile 
because  he  feels  that  it  is  adding  to  the  development  of  his 
town. 

There  is  alarm  now  that  they  may  become  the  trusts  of 
the  future,  controlling  the  manufacturer  as  to  delivery  and 
price  and  at  the  same  time  selling  just  cheap  enough  to 
keep  the  regular  merchant  from  declaring  a  dividend.  The 
control  of  the  food  supply  of  this  country  in  distribution 
would  be  fatal  to  all  business.  The  chain  store  is  after 
profits.  It  will  arrange  that  they  are  secured,  but  the  profits 
are  not  used  in  the  communities  where  they  are  made,  and 
therefore  they  take  rank  as  a  business  which  has  not  the 
value  to  the  community  that  the  individual  business  has  al¬ 
ways  been. 

For  that  reason  they  are  being  more  coolly  treated  than 
formerly  by  those  who  see  what  the  trend  is  and  to  just 
what  extent  the  community  may  be  affected. 

Sees  Chains  Vital  Factor — Chain  grocery  stores  represent  a 
definite  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  food  industry  and  constitute 
a  revolution  in  merchandising  principles,  says  R.  W.  Lyons,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  National  Chain  Stores  Association.  In 
an  exhaustive  article  on  the  chains  and  their  functions,  pub¬ 
lished  in  booklet  form,  Mr.  Lyons  says:  “The  merchants  of 
America  and  of  the  whole  world  have  suddenly  become  conscious 
that  they  are  face  to  face  with  a  revolution  in  distribution. 
Many  retail  establishments  are  going  out  of  business,  as  they 
have  always  gone  out  of  business.  The  wholesaler  is  facing  a 
complex  situation.  The  manufacturer  is  confronted  by  new 
forces  and  competitive  demands  that  are  remolding  his  methods, 
modifying  his  advertising  and  projecting  disturbance  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  into  many  of  his  activities.  Woven  into  almost  every 
conversation  upon  this  subject  is  the  implication  that  ‘the  chain 
stores’  are  all  to  blame.  Upon  the  basis  of  absolute  and  evident 
accomplishment  we  cannot  evade  the  simple  fact  that  the  chain 
store  has  made  the  most  important  single  contribution  of  the 
century  to  the  science  of  distributing  and  marketing.  Manufac¬ 
turers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  sales  managers,  purchasing  agents, 
banks,  traveling  salesmen,  railroads,  steamship  lines,  preachers, 
property  owners,  municipal  and  State  governments,  have  all 
had  to  reckon  with  this  new  giant. 

“No  one  recognizes  more  fully  than  does  the  chain  store  mer¬ 
chant  that  the  functions  of  the  manufacturer,  the  wholesaler 
and  the  retailer  are  inescapable  necessities  in  the  larger  func¬ 
tion  that  we  call  distribution.  The  economic  welfare  of  our 
country  demands  that  each  of  these  functions,  in  its  place,  shall 
work  for  the  better  fulfillment  of  the  final  merchandising  task, 
which  is  public  service.  But  the  chain  store  has  no  reverence  for 
traditions  or  forms  or  systems — by  whatever  name — which  ham¬ 
per  efficiency  and  burden  the  consumer.  Because  the  chain  store 
is  something  different  and  because  the  present  disturbance  in 
retailing  is  of  profound  origin  and  depth,  those  who  are  unfa¬ 
miliar  vrith  its  sig^iificance  have  regarded  it  as  something  new. 
I  wonder  how  many  realize  that  500  years  ago,  in  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Century,  the  Fugger  family,  of  Augsburg,  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  commercial  and  financial  empire  in  Europe  consisting 
of  counting  houses  and  merchandise  depots  operated  and  main¬ 
tained,  over  a  wide  territory,  upon  a  plan  containing  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  the  chain  store  idea?  How  many  realize  that  in  1643 
in  Japan  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  present  amazing  Mitsui 
system,  or  that  more  than  100  years  ago  the  far-flung  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  America  were  conducted 
through  many  banks  and  trading  posts  functioning  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  which  were  essentially  those  of  the  chain  store?  And 
how  many,  realizing  those  facts,  will  fail  to  perceive  and  agree 
that  the  chain  store  idea  itself  is  not  new;  that  the  only  thing 
really  new  about  the  chain  store  must  be  found  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  surround  our  new  civilization  and  which  have  pro¬ 
jected  the  methods  of  the  chain  store  as  inescapably  as  the 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  projected  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  improvements  of  industrial  and  manufacturing  methods. 

“The  success  of  any  retail  enterprise,  ‘chain’  or  ‘independent,’ 
is  a  measurable  factor  which  may  be  ascertained  with  reason¬ 
able  certainty.  Economists  generally  agree  that  there  are  seven 
essentials  to  successful  retailing;  neither  the  chain  store  mer¬ 
chant  nor  the  independent  merchant  can  ignore  them.  Without 
a  proper  consideration  and  co-ordination  of  them  there  will  be 
no  success  for  either.  With  a  thorough  study  and  energetic 
application  of  these  essential  principles,  retailing  success  is  as- 
chant  without  fear  and  without  favor  from  the  gods  of  economic 
sured  to  the  chain  store  merchant  and  to  the  independent  mer- 
destiny.  These  factors  are: 

“1.  A  retail  store  must  be  well  located — must  have  ready 

access  to  consumers. 


“2.  The  store  must  be  attractive  in  its  exterior  and  in¬ 
terior  design  and  must  constitute  a  happy  trading  place  for 
its  customers. 

“3.  It  must  maintain  a  steady  supply  of  adequate  stocks 
of  good  and  salable  merchandise. 

“4.  The  factor  of  service  must  be  carefully  weighed  and 
measured  in  relation  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  customers 
and  the  requirements  of  competition. 

“5.  The  relations  of  employees  to  consumers  must  be 
carefully  studied  and  intelligently  disciplined  and  developed. 

“6.  Good  management,  which  suggests  the  proper  rela¬ 
tion  and  direction  of  every  department  of  the  business,  must 
be  present. 

“7.  Prices  must  be  reasonable. 

“Why  have  chain  stores  succeeded? 

“A  fair  answer  to  this  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  recently  issued, 
following  its  survey  of  retail  food  merchandising  problems  in 
the  Louisville,  Ky.,  area. 

“On  the  shelf  of  one  grocer  were  found  tins  of  white  tuna  fish 
of  a  variety  that  had  not  even  been  caught  for  more  than  three 
years.  Branded  merchandise  was  uncovered  which  had  been  dis¬ 
continued  by  its  manufacturer  for  almost  four  years.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  reported  that  ‘one  store  inventory  was 
nothing  less  than  a  grocery  museum.  This  grocery  carried  2,100 
items  of  stock,  including  notions,  dry  goods,  drugs  and  hard¬ 
ware.’  It  was  found  that  one  merchant  with  an  inventory  of 
$3,000  had  an  anjiual  sales  volume  of  $115,000.  Another  mer¬ 
chant,  with  an  inventory  of  $3,500,  secured  an  annual  sales 
volume  of  only  $25,000.  It  will  be  apparent  that  the  first  mer¬ 
chant  turned  his  stock  more  than  37  times  a  year,  while  the 
second  merchant  secured  only  seven  turns  a  year.  These  are  a 
few  illustrations  of  old-time  methods  and  variations  which  the 
chain  stores  have  learned  to  avoid. 

“And  here  let  me  illustrate  the  vast  significance  of  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  turnover.  Anyone  can  observe  it  where  such  a  wide 
difference  in  results  is  to  be  found  as  I  have  just  outlined,  but 
many  merchants  do  not  yet  understand  the  tremendous  signifi¬ 
cance  of  even  a  very  small  turnover  difference.  An  important 
illustration  of  its  vital  nature  is  strikingly  afforded  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts:  The  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research  has 
determined  that  the  average  turnover  in  the  wholesale  dry 
goods  field  is  3.4  times  per  year,  which  means  that  one  turnover 
is  accomplished  each  107  days.  The  same  authority  has  also 
determined  that  the  average  turnover  of  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store  (which  must  get  its  supply  of  merchandise  from  the 
wholesale  dry  goods  house)  is  2.1  times  per  year.  This  means 
that  a  complete  turnover  is  accomplished  every  174  days.  Con¬ 
trast  the  above  figures  with  those  which  I  have  recently  taken 
from  one  of  the  leading  chains  of  department  stores.  This  chain 
turns  its  stock  4.3  times  per  year,  which  means  once  in  every 
85  days.  Observing  that  the  independent  department  store  which 
competes  with  this  chain  must  purchase  its  merchandise  from 
the  wholesale  dry  goods  house,  it  follows  inevitably  that  we 
must  add  the  days  required  for  wholesale  turnover  to  the  days 
required  for  retail  turnover  in  order  to  determine  the  time  which 
elapses  while  this  merchandise  travels  from  the  manufacturer 
to  the  consumer.  To  reduce  it  to  its  simplest  terms,  this  means 
281  days.” 

Returned  Goods — ^Wholesale  grocers  are  giving  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  losses  sustained  through  the  returning  of  goods 
by  retailers,  early  returns  on  a  questionnaire  recently  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  indicate. 

“Responses  to  this  questionnaire,”  says  the  Association,  “indi¬ 
cate  that  the  unwarranted  returning  of  merchandise  is  a  source 
of  waste  in  the  industry  which  can  be  corrected  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent.  Members  state  that  the  percentage  of  returned 
goods  to  volume  of  sales  ranges  from  less  than  1  per  cent  to  5 
per  cent.  In  most  instances  members  have  stated  that  the  per¬ 
centage  is  approximately  1  per  cent.  A  study  of  these  ques¬ 
tionnaires  will  be  made,  and  a  complete  resume  given  at  a  later 
date,  after  a  greater  number  of  replies  have  been  received. 
However,  at  this  time  we  cite  several  instances  which  are  inter¬ 
esting. 

“One  member  reports  that  during  April,  1929,  there  were  159 
returns,  totaling  $609.43;  of  this  amount,  41  per  cent  was  due  to 
salesmen’s  errors,  16  per  cent  caused  by  mistakes  in  filling  and 
delivering  orders,  19  per  cent  due  to  errors  of  retailers  in  order¬ 
ing,  9  per  cent  caused  by  errors  of  specialty  orders  turned  in, 
and  15  per  cent  were  credits  for  spoiled  merchandise. 

“Another  member,  reporting  from  a  somewhat  different  angle, 
states  that  for  the  month  of  April,  1927,  the  percentage  of  re¬ 
turned  goods  to  volume  of  sales  was  1.6  per  cent;  for  1928,  1 
per  cent,  and  for  1929,  .78  per  cent,  indicating  that  through  per- 
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sistent  elFort  worthwhile  reductions  were  made  by  this  member. 

“A  member  in  a  Middle  Western  city,  responding  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  says:  ‘This  is  a  very  serious  item  with  us;  particu¬ 
larly  with  our  city  trade,  as  our  figure,  as  you  will  note,  is  5 
per  cent  of  goods  delivered  in  the  city  are  returned.’ 

“From  a  North  Central  State  a  member  reports  that  his  per¬ 
centage  of  returned  goods  to  volume  of  sales  is  5  per  cent  and 
states:  ‘Retailers  on  short  credit  will  often  return  part  of  an 
order  to  keep  their  account  down.  Specialty  men  high  pressure 
a  good  many  retailers  who  give  them  an  order  to  get  rid  of 
them;  then  later  cancel  the  order.’ 

“It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  suggest  a  remedy,  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  conditions  differ  in  different  territory.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  certain  general  principles  which  can  be  worked 
out  in  attempting  to  solve  this  waste-creating  evil. 

“Several  answers  to  the  third  question  of  the  questionnaire 
are  interesting.  That  question  read:  ‘How  do  you  meet  the 
situation  in  your  territory?’  A  well-known  house  in  the  East 
replies:  ‘By  not  permitting  the  return  of  any  merchandise  with¬ 
out  our  approval  having  first  been  obtained,  and  before  approv¬ 
ing  application  for  permission  to  return  we  scrutinize  tbe  rea¬ 
sons  back  of  it  and  require  that  these  be  stated  in  writing  by 
the  salesman.’ 

“A  Middle  Western  member  writes:  ‘We  are  pleased  to  inform 
you  that  through  a  system  inaugurated  several  years  ago  we 
have  practically  eliminated  this  evil  in  our  business.  We  oblige 
our  customers  to  signify  tbeir  desire  to  return  merchandise  for 
named  reasons.  *  *  *  By  refusing  to  accept  an  unauthorized 
return  we  have  little  or  no  trouble  in  maintaining  our  rights.’ 
This  concern  has  reduced  returns  50  to  65  per  cent. 

“It  is  apparent  that  material  reductions  in  percentage  of  re¬ 
turned  merchandise  can  be  effected.  Much  of  the  difficulty  is 
internal,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  found  that  salesmen’s  errors 
and  mstakes  made  in  filling  and  delivery  orders  account  for  the 
high  percentages. 

“This  is  a  subject  which  your  association  proposes  to  pursue 
along  the  lines  of  the  recent  studies  which  have  been  made 
through  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  chaii’man  of  your 
committee  covers  the  situation  in  a  paragraph  when  he  says: 
‘Returned  goods  are  a  source  of  heavy  expense,  and  since  cred¬ 
its  in  handling  and  hauling  of  these  returns  carry  equal  labor 
cost,  the  same  as  the  original  order,  it  seems  necessary  to  avoid 
orders  as  far  as  practicable.  To  avoid  waste  is  an  invisible 
profit.’  ” 


RUSSIA  EXPORTS  CANNED  FOODS 


The  export  of  canned  foods  from  Russia  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Gostorg  (State  Trading  Com¬ 
pany)  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.,  which  encourages  the 
mass  production  of  the  products  for  which  it  has  de¬ 
veloped  markets  abroad,  in  the  United  States,  France, 
England  and  Germany,  according  to  the  June  20  issue 
of  “La  Vie  Economique  Des  Soviets.”  The  first  five 
months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  (1928-29)  show  as  a 
result  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  over  the  exports  for 
the  entire  previous  year,  and  of  250  per  cent  over  that 
of  the  year  1926-27. 

The  chief  buyers  of  Russian  canned  foods  are  Eng¬ 
land,  taking  34.8  per  cent  of  the  total ;  France,  19.1  per 
cent;  Austria,  13  per  cent;  Germany,  13  per  cent,  and 
the  United  States,  6.5  per  cent.  Canned  fish  accounts 
for  60  per  cent  of  total  exports,  one  of  the  most  liked 
being  sturgeon  in  tomato  sauce,  of  which  England  has 
taken  the  entire  production. 

Another  of  the  successful  products  is  apricot  butter, 
although  the  price  received  is  not  attractive.  Tomato 
butter  is  favored  by  the  Norwegians.  String  beans 
and  asparagus,  while  exported,  are  still  limited  in 
quantity.  All  these  products  are  assured  of  a  steady 
market  abroad  if  the  quality  is  retained. 


She  lifted  her  pale  face  to  the  coarse,  heavy-limbed 
man  standing  menacingly  before  her  with  a  long  shin¬ 
ing  knife  in  his  hand. 

“Have  you  no  heart?”  she  pleaded  appealingly. 
“No!”  he  answered. 

“Then  let  me  have  a  little  liver,  please !” 


Built  to  Operate  Continuously! 


Continuous  Pressure  Cookers  are  built  for  eanners  who 
operate  their  plants  more  than  one  month  per  year,  and 
whose  production  will  stand  a^^itation  while  being  process¬ 
ed.  Cookers  are  designed  for  one  size  can — any  size  you 
require.  IT  HAS  A  WI DE  R ANCtE 
OF  USES.  Can  be  run  at  any  speed 

Investigate  the  Berlin  Chapman  Con- 
tinuous  Pressure  Cooker  and  Retorts. 
More  detailed  information  in  our  new 
I  catalog,  which  will  be  sent  you  upon 
ft  request.  It  is  one  every  canner 

^ Write  for  your  copy  now. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CONTINUOUS 
PRESSURE  COOKER 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

SERLINrHAPMAN 


BERLIMri 

'canning\^ 


^CANNING  ^  MACHINERY 

Single  Unitor^  Complete  Canning  Plant" 
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Orders  Seven  More 

Repeat  business  is  the  story  every  canner  under¬ 
stands.  Here  it  is,  brief  but  to  the  point. 

^  minnesotaTv^ 

Pachera  of  Nationally  Distributed  Finest  Quality  Peas  and  Com 
Member  National  Canners  Association 

LE  SUEUR  -  MINNESOTA.  June  18.  1929 

Westminster  Machine  Works.  Westminster.  Maryland 
Genlemen; 

We  wish  to  advise  that  the  seven  (7)  Model  P.  Kyler  Boxing  Machines  that  we  ate  using,  have  pro¬ 
ven  so  satisfactory  that  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  hand  you,  herewith,  our  purchase  order  number  144,  for  seven  (7) 
mote  of  these  machines. 

We  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  are  very  well  pleased,  and  have  nothing  but  the  highest  recommendations 
for  these  machines.  Very  truly  yours, 

MINNESOTA  VALLEY  CANNING  CO. 

GFW:BAK  By  George  F.  Winter 

ENCL.  1. 


Let  US  have  your 
order  in  time,  for 


Kyler  Boxers 


MODEL  P  —  MOTOR  DRIVEN  BOXER 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  CO.,  Westminster,  Md. 


3  Models: 


Motor  Driven 
Hand  and  Foot 
Hand  only 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Bliss  Strip  Feed  Presses 

Bliss  Automatic  Strip  Feed 
Presses  are  correctly  proportioned 
and  accurately  built  machines 
which  insure  a  long  life  to  your 
dies.  When  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ends  for  sanitary  cans 
they  are  often  arranged  with 
curler  and  stacker.  The  ends  are 
stacked  and  ready  for  putting  in 
the  compound  applying  machine 
feed.  There  is  a  size  for  every  re¬ 
quirement. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmr*  it  a  aaving  graca  in  a  aanam  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  Yau*ll  ba  batter  mentally, 
U  phyaloally — and  finanelally 

n  Sand  in  YOUR  contribution 

o  All  ara  walooma. 


“Did  you  have  a  pleasant  trip  across?”  asked  the 
friend  of  the  tourist  who  was  just  in  from  Europe. 

“Some  of  the  time,”  replied  the  tourist.  “The  first 
day  at  sea  was  gorgeous,  but  the  rest  of  the  trip  was 
disgorgeous.” 


First  Convict — When  John  Bunyan  was  in  prison  it 
took  him  all  his  life  to  write  one  story. 

Second  Convict — That’s  nothing.  It  will  take  me  15 
years  to  finish  one  sentence. 


Mrs.  Knagg — When  we  were  first  married  you  used 
to  say  you  loved  the  ground  I  walked  on. 

Her  Husband — Oh,  that  ground.  Yes,  I  did  love  It. 
But  we’ve  moved  eight  times  since  then. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


He — Along  late  in  the  evening  the  party  waxed 
merry. 

She — Poor  Mary. 


Sales  Offices  | 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


Patient — The  size  of  your  bill  makes  my  blood  boil. 
Doctor — That  will  be  $20  more  for  sterilizing  your 
system. 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

I  was  the  only  boy  that  could  answer  a  question  the 
teacher  asked  in  school  today,”  said  Harry.  “I  am 
proud  of  you,”  said  his  mother.  “I  am  glad  that  you 
are  paying  attention  and  learning  so  rapidly.  What 
was  the  question  ?” 

“Who  broke  the  glass  in  one  of  the  side  windows.” 


A  colored  parson’s  discourse  was  on  Daniel  in  the 
lion’s  den.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  he  roared 
“Now  kin  enny  ob  yo’  sinners  tell  me  why  the  lion 
didn’t  eat  Dan’l?” 

Nobody  answered. 

“Wal,  Ah’ll  tell  yer  bunch  ob  unbelievers,”  he  yelled ; 
“  ’twas  cos  the  most  o’  him  was  backbone,  an’  the  rest 
was  grit.” 


Father — Every  time  you  are  bad  I  get  another  gray 
hair. 

Son — Well,  you  must  have  been  a  corker.  Look  at 
grandpa. 


According  to  report,  two  men  died.  One  went  to 
heaven,  the  other  didn’t.  The  one  in  heaven  called 
down  to  the  other: 

“What  are  you  doing.  Bill?” 

“Shoveling  coal.” 

“Are  you  working  hard?” 

“Not  very.  We  have  shifts  and  work  only  three 
hours  a  day.  What  are  you  doing  up  there?” 

“I’m  sweeping  the  golden  stairs.” 

“Are  you  working  hard?” 

“Yes,  I  have  to  work  eighteen  hours  a  day.  We’re 
short  of  men  up  here.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Considt  the  advertisements  for  details. 


accountants,  Certiflc4.  Public. 

Albert  T.  Bacon  &  Co.,  ChicaKO. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastes  am4  Guvs.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  RidBewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  DeTleas. 

Hamaehek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee, 'Wis. 

Apple  ParinB  Machines.  See  ParinB  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Plckln*. 

Planters  Mfs.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

bean  snipper. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langseakamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A_.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


beet  machinery. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  ^N.  J, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 


belts.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem.  N.  3. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co^  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


boilers  and  engines.  Steam. 
Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  C^,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula.  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS*  MACHINERY. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  3. 
Mw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Bottle  Screw  Caps.  Seo  Caps. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes.  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md, 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil.  Gae.  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  Sec  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Precess  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Colls,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condem-ed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio, 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Selis  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  (k>.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chleagre. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  h'arkers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Ce.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Hnntley  Mfg.  C«.,  BreetoB,  R.  T. 


CORN  HUSKBRS  AND  SILKKRS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACmiNES. 

K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltlmere. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut,  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans.  Caps.  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanka. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  Sea  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Feed  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  scaled). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  CaUup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Spi^gue-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Gjinerators,  Electric.  Sea  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprauruc-Sclls  Corp>»  CliicftKO.  . 

’cowimore.  Steam.  See  Power 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  Md  ^nveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Cora  Hiwkem. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Cl«n.  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  MaehinjM.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hirers. 

Huskers  and  Sllkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 


INSURANCE,  Canners*. 

Canners’  Exchant e,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetUes.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Selli  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Snrague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

F,dw.  Krmold  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Fred  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros..  Morral.  Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  manufacturers. 


H.  Gamse  A  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  A  Co..  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co..  Baltimore.  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co..  Bedford,  Va, 

Stecber  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OAKITE,  aeaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers*  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 


Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  ^rp.,  Chieag*. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  /’alls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kevtaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Pwforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A_.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS  Air.  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slajrsman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  fsyrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners*,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Cera. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Meky. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 

Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS.  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  A  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  MeUi. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE.  TELEGRAPH.  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. —  Everywhere. 
Traters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegeUble. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  "N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Pajier  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mnch. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


^MERONCAN  MACri.CO, 


A  BODY-MAKER  FOR  LARGER  CANS 


AND  NOW — Larger  can  bodies,  up  to  10  inches  in  diameter  and  1  1 
inches  high  are  automatically  formed  and  soldered  on  a  Cameron 
Lock-Seamer.  Hand  operations  in  making  large  cans  are  now  all 
inexcusable,  for  there  is  a  Cameron  automatic  machine  for  every 
can-making  process,  regardless  of  can  size. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

GROWERS  and  BREEDERS  of  seeds  for  Conner s  since 
the  inception  of  the  canning  industry. 

EVERETT  B.  CLARK,  the  first  to  develop  Sweet  Corn. 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN,  a  pioneer  in  Canners’  Peas. 

CALVIN  N.  KEENEY,  the  outstanding  leader  in  breed¬ 
ing  Stringless  Beans. 

DEPENDABLE  STOCK 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 
HIGH  STANDARDS 

The  foundation  work  of  these  men  is  being  carried  on 
in  a  more  intensive  and  larger  way  through  a  stock 
breeding  program  requiring  800  acres  annually.  Here 
individual  plant  propagation  is  producing  results  in  basic 
quality. 

Ten  branch  organizations  are  advantageously  located  for 
the  reproduction  in  quantity  of  pure-bred,  disease-free 
seed  from  these  breeding  ground  stocks. 

Located  also  for  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  shipping 
at  minimum  transportation  costs  to  all  important  can¬ 
ning  sections. 


